


IGHT years ago, the Remington 

Portable was launched—to reyoly. 
tionize its field and become the world’s 
largest seller. 

It was the first portable typewriter 
with standard four-row keyboard. Big 
machine dependability, speed and qual. 
ity of work. The famous Remington 
feather-finger touch. Every essential re. 
finement found on a regular office type- 
writer—but only one-fourth the size and 
weight. 

The public demanded nothing better, 
But for eight years, Remington engineers 
have been working to produce its succes. 
sor—the perfect portable typewriter—the 
one you've wanted without knowing it! 

Here it is... with 
1. A new streamline body—added beauty 
and even greater strength. : 
2. Type bars always in writing posilion— 
no raising or lowering. 
3. Perfect visibility—nothing between 
your eye and what you write—no shadow 
on your work at any time. 
4. A new carriage-return lever—easier to 
operate. 
5. A new paper bail—holds paper tight 
to extreme bottom of page. 
6. A new carriage lock—protects machine 
from accident or misuse by others. 
7. A new margin release—on the key- 
board. 
8. Paragraph key—brand new—makes 
neater work by indenting paragraphs 
uniformly—simple as a space bar, five 
times as fast—invaluable for tabulating. 

Call nearest sales office for full particu- 
lars . . . Don’t delay—that means lost 
sales opportunities!) REMINGTON 
RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC., 
Portable Typewriter Division, 374 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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TYPEWRITING makes writing easy —REMINGTON makes typewriting easy 
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oad- I am a great admirer of Pflueger Tackle, and especially 
your Swordfish Hook which got that big Marlin for me. 
The Templar Reel, I use continually on light fish— 
Ponito, Barracuda, Tuna, Wahoo, etc., up to 80 pounds. 
And I couldn’t either break it or wear it out! That’s 
some reel, Mr. Pflueger. You take it from me. When I 
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SPARK. PHOTOGRAPHY PROVES PERFORMANCE 


CA Shell 
STANDS BY YOU 


7. process of Spark Photography as de- 
veloped by Captain Quayle of The Peters 
Cartridge Company, is one of the most amazing 
scientific discoveries of all time. 

The element of guess work has been re- 
moved from ballistics in the Peters laborato- 
ries. No longer is it necessary merely to 
“calculate” —now we can see and know. 

Either shot strings or bullets in flight are 
actually photographed at any desired distance 
from the barrel. The exposure is but one 
millionth of a second! The developments in 
ammunition which this marvelous discovery 
have made possible are simply too numerous 
to mention in limited space. 

’ It is, in fact, these developments which have 
been largely responsible for making possible 
the superiority of the Peters High Velocity 
shell. 

Here is indeed the fastest and hardest hitting 
shot shell load on the market—a shell with 
longer range and greater penetration, that will 
reach out for those high flyers! ; 

And that is why the High Velocity is in 
truth “A Shell That Stands By You.” 

Write for free booklet entitled “What Hap- 


pens After the Shot is Fired”. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. 1-40 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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THE SENTINEL. 


The American Moose is the most imposing of all hoofed game. 








The Big Moose Cranberry Barren 


It Took a Lot of Coaxing, But the Big One Finally Answered the Call 


T exactly 4:45, the three 
A o'clock accommodation 
came to an awkward, 
grinding, jerky stop before what was known as the station 
to the fifty or so inhabitants of the last settlement on the 
ragged edge of a great Canadian forest. Arriving so 
nearly on time she took the settlement by surprise, hence 
the usual crowd on hand to meet her was reduced to a 
mere half dozen men who sat about smoking ancient pipes 
loaded with strong tobacco that filled the mellow Septem- 
ber air with a foul stench. 

Being the only passenger holding a ticket for this “sta- 
tion,” I scrambled eager- 
ly to the ground, drag- 
ging a suitcase and a 
dunnage bag in one 
hand, and holding a rifle 
in the other. Glancing 
quickly from one to an- 
other of the half dozen 
men who had gotten to 
their feet as the train 
pulled in, I failed to find 
the particular face for 
which I was looking. 
Bateese had never before 
failed to meet me, and I 
wondered what could be 
the matter. Puzzled by 
his absence, I was about 
to inquire after him 
when around the corner 
of the -building came 
Louie, my old camp 
cook, puffing like the 
wheezy little engine that 
had pulled our train up 
over the tortuous thirty 
miles of narrow gauge. 
With face beaming, and 
hand extended, he came 
rushing in to bid me wel- 
come. “Bon jour, bon 
jour, M’sieur!” his deep 
voice boomed: “By Gar, 
‘am glad for see you! 
Bateese? He'll say ‘Ex- 


By DR. A. P. GOUTHEY 


We cut enough wood for the night. 


cuse please,’ he’s all bus’ up for two, 
t’ree, four month wid de rumatizk. 
He’s ole leg she don’ work jes’ rite. 
He'll tole me ’Am say to you dat he'll be r’ady for de 
beeg moose hont whan you'll got dare, by Gosh, eff he’s 
haff to pass on de bush wid he’s han’ an’ knee!” 

I was cheered by Louie’s hearty greeting, and relieved 
by the assurance that Bateese would be ready for the hunt. 
We divided the duffel between us and started down the 
road to the home of Bateese at the edge of the timber. 
Louie stood grinning from ear to ear, while I mopped my 
sweaty face, and old Bateese hobbled out to extend the 
second greeting. “Bon 
jour, bon jour, M’sieur. 
Walcom’ on my plac’. 
By Gar, ’Am t’ink you’r 
purty scarce sight! Why 
don’ you come las’ fall? 
’Am mos’ happy for see 
you. You'll pass on my 
house, an’ Louie he'll 
bro’t de baggage an’ 
mak’ de din’er purty 
queek.” 

After dinner I strolled 
out into the woods along 
an old tote road to look 
and listen. The sun was 
just disappearing behind 
a hardwood ridge where 
the beeches and maples 
and the birches were 
splashed with a dozen 
hues that blended into 
the vermillion and gold 
and saffron of the sunset 
like an exquisite piece of 
tapestry hung between 
the deep blue of the 
upper sky, and the dark 
floor of a vast fir forest. 
The squirrels were rus- 
tling the dry leaves and 
a soft breeze stirred 
overhead. The dreamy 
tinkle of a cow-bell came 
floating up from the pas- 
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ture where the cattle were cropping the frost-bitten grass. 
Away off to the north the ridges where I had hunted for 
several years were beginning to blend into the falling 
darkness, and I knew that out there somewhere roamed 
the largest moose I had ever seen. To get one more shot 
at this great beast I had journeyed more than two thou- 
sand miles. And thereby hangs this tale. 

We first saw this moose one gray. cold morning as he 
stalked majestically out of a gloomy swamp in answer to 
a call sent out by Bateese crouched in a little thicket of 
spruces where I sat beside him shivering in the misty 
dawn. The old fellow seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Once he came to the call, but he came out on the opposite 
side of the barren from where we were hidden; too far 
away for an ac- 
curate shot, and 
once we came 
upon him while 
still-hunting, only 
to see him slip 
away into the 
deep shadows of 
the swamp suffer- 
ing no harm from 
the heavy fusillade 
which I sent 
after him. The 
memories of these 
futile attempts to 
capture the cov- 
eted prize were 
passing before my 
mind in a vivid 
panorama when I 
heard a step be- 
hind me. Upon 
looking around, I 
saw Louie com- 
ing toward me 
wearing a trou- 
bled look, I soon 
discovered the 
reason for his 
anxiety. 

“Excuse please, 
M’sieu,” he said 
as he came up to 
me, “I lak for 
to spik wid you 
‘bout Bateese. 
He’s purty bad 
bus’ up, you t’ink 
so, yes?” I agreed 
that I thought he 
was. “You t’ink 
you feex heem up 
for pass on de 
bush? By Gar, she’s mos’ dam’ bad look I t’ink mase’f, 
me.” 

I assured him that we would do our best to fix him up 
by the time the full moon began to mellow the frosty 
nights with its silver splendor, and usher in the “calling 
season.” ~That we had no easy task on hand we were to 
discover later. For nearly a week the cabin was like a 
hospital ward. I played the part of physician, and Louie 
assumed the duties of head nurse along with his work of 
directing the culinary department, maid of all work, hired 
man, and chore boy. 

We improvised a turkish bath by sawing a rain barrel 
in half, and then filling the home made tub with water hot 
enough, as Bateese said, “to scal’ de peeg.” For an hour 
each day we made him sit with his feet and legs in this tub 
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Breakfast delayed us but a few moments. 
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of hot water, covered from head to foot with blankets, 
and dosed him between baths with anti-acid remedies and 
large helpings of drastic purgatives. 


AN length our heroic treatment began to show signs 
of producing the desired results and Louie and | 
were elated. “I t’ink he’s com’ roun’ all right, M’sieu,” 
said Louie to me one evening on the side, “‘but ’am tole 
you ma fr’en’, ’am purty scare for heem ’bout two, t’ree 
month; he’s act jus’ lak he’s crack on hees head. | t’ot 
he was craz’ for sure, me. He’s sit on de corner mos’ all 
de tam an’ spik wid heemse’f and shake de head, an’ cry 
jus’ like leetle babee. I’ll say to heem, ‘Wat’s use for mak’ 
foolish lak dat, sapré! You mus’ leeve ’til you die you 
mus’ kno’; come 
on, Bateese! We 


mak’ for song 
an’ dance! But 
ta’nt no use, 


M’sieu, he’s jes’ 
sit dar an’ smoke 
on de pipe an’ 
spik wid heemse’f 
some more. By 
Gar, I t’ink it ees 
locky t’ing you 
pass on dis plac’; 
the die for sure 
you don’t come.” 

The next 
morning after 
this conversation 
we -were jubilant 
when Bateese an- 
nounced that he 
was “r’ady for 
purty soon lef’ 
dis place.” Louie 
jumped into the 
air, cracked his 
heels, and when 
he came down 
danced an_ old- 
fashioned break 
down, his spiked 
shoes tearing 
slivers out of the 
puncheon floor, 
and shaking the 
cabin like a young 
earthquake. With 
a “whoop!” he 
slammed the tin 
plates, knives and 
forks, coffee pot 
and skillet into 
the dish pan, and 
began to go through the motions of washing them, making 
as much noise as a tin peddler’s cart going over a corduroy 
road; all the time keeping up a rapid-fire conversation 
with Bateese in Frénch, and giving me directions in broken 
English. 

“We'll got dat beeg faller for sure dis tam’, M’sicu,” 
said Bateese while helping me pile the duffel into the tote 
wagon, “He’s laff heemse’f on de face at us for de las’ 
tam’, by gosh; ’am feel dat on—how you say eet, M’sieu? 
"Am feel dat on ma bone, yes?” 

Ry ten o’clock the wagon was loaded and we were 
making our way across the pasture to where the tote road 
winds its way through the hardwoods to the swamps and 
barrens and ridges beyond. Bateese rode the wagon while 
Louie and I walked on ahead, hoping to get a shot at a 
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good buck for camp meat. Louie chuckled, and flashed 
me one of his rare smiles as we heard Bateese saying to 
the team: “Get along dar, leetle fallers; we mus’ pass on 
de beeg swamp before de moon an’ de star she’s shine on 
de sky. Dis ees le bon night for spik wid de beeg moose 
t'ru de birch-bark horn.” 

At about two o’clock we stopped at the big spring where 
we had lunched several times before and “biled the kettle.” 
While waiting for the horses to finish their hay I stretched 
out on a bed of moss and fell into a dose. I dreamed that 
a big moose was standing over me with one foot on my 
chest whispering something in my ear. Opening my eyes 
with a start, I found Louie poking me in the ribs, and 
with his lips close to my ear whispering, “Sh-s-s-s-s,” and 
pointing to a little knoll about fifty yards away, “Beeg 
buck, you lak’ for have hees steak for supper? Tout suite, 
M’sieu, I t’ink he’s jomp purty queek!” 

I raised up carefully, reaching for my rifle as I did so, 
and sure enough, there stood a big buck rubbing his horns 
on a sapling. The .35 Remington spit fire, and the old 
fellow crumpled in his tracks, “By Gar, you a’nt forgit 
how to mak’ de straight shoot, I see dat, mase’f, me,” said 
Bateese, and with a whoop, Louie started on a run. 


E had hardly taken half a dozen jumps, however, 

when another buck, a doe, and a fawn shot out of 
a little thicket of spruce and ran down across the burnt 
land in full view. With a sheepish grin he looked back 
over his shoulder and said: “De whole dam’ woods she’s 
full of it, by gosh! I t’ink it ees good t’ing I kep’ hees 
mout’ shut, prob’ie. ’Am mak’ mos’ dam bad foolishness, 
jes’ lak—what you call heem, M’sieu—jes’ lak wan green- 
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But I assured him that there was no harm done since we 
did not want them anyway. The buck would be all the 
meat we could use for a week. 

In no time at all, Louie had the buck dressed and 
dragged down to the tote road. We loaded him on the 
wagon, and hurried on to our camping place beside a 
spring that bubbled out of the sand about a quarter of a 
mile from the big barren which we knew to be the stamp- 
ing ground of the old moose of which I had dreamed for 
three years, seen twice, and shot at once. 

By sundown we reached the camp, and all hands worked 
like beavers until after dark. We ate our supper, and 
then sprawled out in the friendly warmth of the open fire 
to chat and banter each other for an hour. 

Next morning as the stars began to melt into the gray 
dawn, Louie called me for breakfast. Already Bateese 
was astir, and while I was eating he gave a call or two 
which was answered by a small bull that we later saw as 
he came around the edge of the big barren. Louie gave 
him one disgusted look and said, ““Go back your modder, 
you little babee. W/’at you t’ink we pass on de bush for? 
Prob’le you t’ot we hont some lettle orphan for com’ leeve 
on our house.” . 

But while Louie was thus expressing his contempt for 
the little fellow, we heard a deep powerful “grunt” which 
brought us to attention. This was evidently a big moose. 
“Mebbie dat’s de beeg wan, M’sieu,” said Louie, “You 
tink so?” 

I told him that I hoped it was, and hurried up to the 
brow of a little hill from which we could command a view 
of the whole surrounding country. Bateese gave a low 
whine on the birch-bark born which was answered at once, 
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“Dat’s de mos’ beeges’ wan ’am ever saw!” 





The snowy owl. A destroyer of grouse and rabbits in the northern United States when a 
dearth of game in Canada drives him southward. 


Collecting Harmful Hawks 


Hawk Shooting Over Decoys in the Hudson River Valley 


colonel and me into the club- I asked him anxiously. 
house for shelter. It was my “About eight,” the colonel replied. 

first visit to the golf club near my new station, so the “Bring your gun and about fifty rounds of ammunition. 
stuffed horned owl over the mantel, with his yellow glass I use number sixes—the same as for ducks. Wear a warm 
eyes, attracted my attention. coat as the wind blows pretty strong up on the side of the 

“That’s the kind I use to lure hawks,” the colonel com- mountain where I have a blind.” 
mented, pointing the han- As the colonel continued 
dle of a driver at Mr. g ee ee vs see ._—sttaiking about hawk shoot- 
Bubo virginianus. 3 eee am eke ing, I noticed that the el- 

“I hope you haven’t for- 5 eee derly gentleman, who was 
gotten your promise to ; sitting at my right, was 
introduce me to the hawk * following our conversa- 
shooting game,” I remind- tion. After a few min- 
ed the colonel. “There utes, he got up, walked 
seems to be nothing else to over and shook the ashes 
hunt around here.” from his pipe into the fire- 

As I reached for a chair : place, and momentarily 
near the table in the center hesitated, while the colo- 
of the room, I noticed an nel continued talking. 
elderly man with a golf- , ; “Pardon me, _ gentle- 
er’s magazine in front of eae men,” the stranger inter- 
him looking critically over og dah Pk ae , rupted, “I could not re- 
the rims of his spectacles Meeps ens, : Sey - frain from _ overhearing 
at me. His eyes followed Mie ed oN = eS er ; your conversation, as the 
me as I moved toward the eae rere ty Xe TE ees PAA subject is one that inter- 
colonel who was now ex- + ee : ‘3 eee ests me, and I trust that 
amining the owl which he FS 4 Ree you will be good enough 
held in his hand. be oe ees eee “a 2 pa a to enlighten me a bit 

“T’ll take you out to- i eek , es about hawk shooting.” 
morrow,” the colonel said. hs “Why, certainly,” the 
“It’s early for the gos- colonel remarked. ‘““Won’t 
hawks to arrive, but I shot ; you sit down?” 
one last Saturday. When ee sss en : The stranger int ro- 
they do come this far , inte tate OO ; oe duced himself as Doctor 
south, in cycles of about dese Pee ee yes ——. Ornithology, he 
seven years, it’s usually ; ec: er . said, had long been a hob- 
late in the fall. I'd rather ® Ba me? by of his. Very soon the 
kill one of those bloody eae ; ’ conversation became some- 
rascals than a dozen of —_ . what a debate between the 
any other species—” Old “Bubo,” himself. An effective decoy for hawks. colonel and the doctor 
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A COLD October rain drove the By W. H. HOPKINS “What time shall I drive by for you?” 
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on the ethics of hawk shooting as a sportsman’s pastime. 
I shall record here parts of that debate as I remember 


it. 


OCTOR: “Of course, you know, Colonel, that the 

old prejudice against hawks is based upon ignorance 

of many of the species’ good qualities. For instance—” 

Colonel: “Pardon me, but how do you determine, 

Doctor, whether a certain spccics should be protected or 
not 2” 

Doctor: ‘Well, I don’t know that Ican. My knowl- 
edge of hawks is general, but my attitude now is that 
until a species of wild life has been declared more harmful 
than beneficial, following scientific investigation, we 
should have laws 
to protect it. The 
trouble with us is 
that we wait too 
long to protect 
vanishing species 
before using legal 
measures.” 

Colonel: ‘You 
needn't worry 
about the hawks 
vanishing. I have 
been collecting 
hawks, using a 
great horned owl 
to attract them, 
for many years, 
and the flights 
that I have seen 
in recent years, 
especially this 
year, passing 
through here, 
convince me that 
it is not the 
hawks that we 
should worry 
about, but the 
weaker species— 
game, song and 
the —_insectivor- 
ous birds that 
hawks feed on— 
which we should 
do more to pro- 
tect. One reason 
why we have a 
closed season on 
ruffed grouse this 
year is that 
grouse disease 
and  predacious 
furbearers, owls 
and hawks—especially goshawks and Cooper’s hawks— 
have so thinned out grouse around here that the birds are 
in danger of extermination. Gunners, of course, account 
for some of the birds, but not nearly so many as vermin 
and disease do.” 


Doctor: “Oh, yes, hawks do account for a certain per- 
centage of valuable birds, but hasn’t the hawk just as 
much right to dispose of an occasional game bird or a 
farmer’s poultry as Man has? We must admit that 
Nature is a very mysterious thing, Colonel, and that in 
order that it maintain its balance, it must be allowed to 
function without too much regulation by Man. But for 
Man, Colonel, Mother Nature would not now be facing 
the problem of salvaging many of her priceless species 
from the fate of the dodo, the passenger pigeon, the great 
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The decoy, as viewed from the blind. 
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auk and other species that are extinct or are approaching 
extinction. It is Man’s wanton killing instinct, parading 
under the guise of sportsmanship, that we must curb, if 
the conservation movement is to accomplish its purpose 
in this country. In my opinion our restrictive laws on 
shooting are entirely inadequate, and what laws we have 
are too laxly enforced. I used to be a sportsman, but long 
ago I became so disgusted with the way our hunters are 
over-shooting the entire country that I resolved to spend 
the rest of my days in an effort to help save for future gen- 
erations at least a remnant of our former abundance of 
wild life in the United States. Colonel, it is one of our 
most valuable resources—economically and esthetically— 
and I shudder at the thought of America with its beauti- 
ful great outdoors 
gradually losing 
its wild life and 
its gorgeous sys- 
tem of forests, 
fields, streams, 
lakes and marshes 
that once formed 
the habitats of 
the lovely wild 
creatures.” 
Colonel: “I 
doubt, Doctor, 
that your love of 
the outdoors and 
wild life is any 
greater than my 
own. I, too, be- 
lieve that our 
progress in con- 
servation and 
restoration of 
wild birds and 
animals — espe- 
cially the game 
species — has not 
been what you 
and I think it 
might well have 
been, neverthe- 
less, conserva- 
tionists them- 
selves are to a 
great extent re- 
sponsible for the 
slow progress. 
We have been a 
house divided 
against itself: we 
have all kinds of 
conservation or- 
ganizations for 
educating the 
public and Congress on the needs of wild life protection 
and restoration, but we have been unable to present a 
united front in our fights for remedial legislative action, 
state or national, which is, of course, only a factor in any 
effective conservation policy. Look at the way we have 
fought for almost ten years trying to get Congress to pass 
a law providing for the refuges we promised Canada we 
would establish when we signed the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act in 1916. No two conservationists seem to be 
able to agree on methods of procedure. Another example 
in point is the question of vermin control. Not many 
years ago most of us shot every hawk we could, for we 
then looked upon all species of hawks as enemies of poul- 
try and game, and therefore to be destroyed. Gradually, 
through scientific investigation of the food habits of the 
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hawks under all conditions of time and place, we have 
been learning that only a certain species of hawks are more 
harmful than beneficial. Most of these investigations have 
been made by government experts or under their supervi- 
sion. But some of these investigators, I regret to note, are 
now feeding the public—especially the gullible conserva- 
tionists of the so-called sentimentalist type—the doctrine 
that hawks as a family should be protected in order that 
Nature might maintain her balance. Now, the point that 
I want to make here is that when scientists let sentiment 
warp their judgment to the extent of advocating the pro- 
tection of certain kinds of vermin—harmful hawks, for 
instance—in order to support the balance-of-Nature school 
of thought, I feel rather discouraged over the prospects of 
effective restoration of the game species upon which ver- 
min prey to such a great extent. Without efficient vermin 
control on a game preserve, we know from experience that 
the preserve soon becomes a vermin preserve instead. 
There are certain kinds of hawks which, I know from my 
long investigation, should be destroyed under all cortdi- 
tions.” 

Doctor: “What you have said, Colonel, I agree with— 
—in part, but, I am interested in knowing upon what 
facts you base your conclusions about hawks. 
I have been reading recently some very 
interesting reports on hawks, and, as you 
probably know, there is a movement on foot 
by some of the conservation organizations, a 
number of which I belong to, to secure, 
through legislation, protection of all pre- 
dacious birds until further scientific investi- 
gation determines beyond doubt that a par- 
ticular species should be classified as ver- 
min—” 

Colonel: “I wouldn’t be surprised to see 
some of our balance-of-Nature enthusiasts 
try to accomplish just that, but I doubt 
that they will get very far with the under- 
taking. The prejudice against the hawks is 
too old and deep-seated. What we ought 
to accomplish is to educate the farmer, the 
hunter, and the gamekeeper as to what 
hawks should be destroyed, how to distin- 
guish the harmful species from the others, 
and how to attract and destroy hawks, 
especially around poultry and game pre- 
serves. Shooting harmful hawks can be 
made quite a sport for the sportsman who is fond of diffi- 
cult wing shooting. As I said, I have been collecting 
hawks for a long time, and in that time I have also col- 
lected a great deal of valuable scientific data, most of 
which I have passed on to 
scientists interested in a 
study of hawks; and I 
now find that I get about 
as much sport out of 
shooting harmful hawks 
and crows, using a stuffed 
horned owl as a decoy, as 
I used to get out of shoot- 
ing game birds on the 
wing. We're going out 
to-morrow, and I should 
be glad to show you, too, 
how to get fun out of do- 
ing some real constructive 
conservation work.” 

Doctor: “Indeed I 
should like to go along, if 
I won’t be in the way. It 
is very kind of you, I’m 
Sl 
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A six-mile automobile 
ride and an eight-hundred- 
foot climb over a half-mile 
rocky trail placed our 
party on a knoll where the 
colonel’s hawk blind was 
located. While the doctor 
gasped for breath, the 
colonel, although a slight- 
ly older man, removed a 
big yellow horned owl 
from the pack on his back, 
stuck the end of a thirty- 
foot pole through the hole 
in the six-inch-long, one- 
inch-in-diameter stick 
upon which the owl was 
mounted, and, unaided, 
raised the pole to a ver- 
tical position, while I lashed the pole to the trunk of a 
scrub oak, the top of which had been sawed off. It was as 
simple as placing a single decoy in front of a duck blind. 

“You'll note,” the colonel explained, “that I faced the 
owl into the wind. Hawks usually attack 
from the rear of the owl, and they like to 
fly into the wind so that by back-lashing 
their wings they can slow up just before 
striking. Just as they slow up is the time 
_to fire, otherwise your target will be a dart- 
ing, swiftly-moving bird in flight that re- 
quires quick action and accurate aim to hit 
within effective range. You'll also note that 
within a radius of thirty or forty yards of 
7 the pole, there are no trees more than ten 

ooper or fifteen feet high. That gives me an 
unmasked angle of fire within effective 
range of the pole. A blind should always 
be located so that the owl will extend well 
above the cover surrounding it; in that way 
the owl is silhouetted against the sky line 
on all sides.” 

We walked over and took cover in an 
almost natural blind about 20 yards from 
the base of the pole. A large boulder about 
six feet high protected us from view from 
the direction of the pole. Small scrub oak 
trees, -still in foliage, screened us from the 
rear, flanks, and overhead. 

A string, attached to a swivel between the legs of the 
owl, which also passed through a small ring at the base of 
the pole, thence to our blind, enabled one, by an occasional 
pull on it, to make the owl, whose wings and head could 
be moved by a system of internal artificial springs, simu- 
late a live owl in the act of balancing itself or preparing 
to fly from. its perch. 





hawk, 


FTER dividing up the circle around the owl into 
sectors of observation, we took our seats under 
cover to await developments.. The doctor was having 
trouble focusing a pair of binoculars that I had loaned 
him, and I was demonstrating to him how to make the 
adjustments when “Bang!” rang out the colonel’s gun. | 
looked up in time to see a medium-sized hawk dart behind 
a chestnut oak about fifty yards away. 

“That was a Cooper; he caught me napping,” the 
colonel growled. “You've got to be all set, or they come 
in from Lord knows where, strike at the owl, and are out 
of range before you know it.” 

The doctor was all curiosity. ‘Do tell me,” he asked, 
“how do you know for sure that that was a Cooper 
hawk ?” 

(Continued on page 673) 
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From a painting of a shore bird scene on the Atlantic coast. 


The Status of Our Shore Birds 


INCE the year 1913, when the 

first migratory bird law was 

passed by Congress, a measure 
that was superseded by the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act in 1918, control of 
our migratory game, non-game, and 
insectivorous birds has been in the 
hands of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Though broad and uni- 
form regulations provide the hunters 
with a maximum amount of sport, at 


the same time keeping in mind the future of the birds, 
certain species have been saved from extinction and some 


By TALBOTT DENMEAD 


Epitor’s Note—There is at the pres- 
ent time a closed season on all shore 
birds (classed as Limicolae) except- 
ing the woodcock and the jacksnipe. 
Certain of our shore birds are show- 
ing a gratifying increase under the 
continuous closed season and at some 
future time it may be advisable to 
again open the season. 


have undoubtedly increased. It is probable that the future 
of those birds on which there is no open season and which 
are not hunted for sport is assured. Our waterfowl, which 


lay a large number of eggs, 
may reasonably be considered ° 
saved for posterity, provided a 
sufficient area of land and 
water in this country and Can- 
ada that is more or less useless 


for agriculture or other purposes is set 
aside for all time as inviolate sanctuaries, 


where birds of all kinds may rest and feed 
and breed undisturbed by their natural 


enemies as well as man. 


The 
greater 
yellowleg. 


But an entirely different problem con- 
fronts us in those species of migratory birds 


that are commonly called shore 
birds, and scientifically classed as 
Limicolae. Among these are such 
wonderful game birds as the wood- 


cock and jacksnipe, on which there is 
an open season, and the curlews, avo- 
cets, willets, yellowlegs, and others on 
which there is at present no open sea- 
son. ‘This problem requires consider- 
able thought before it can safely be 
said that there is no danger of some 
of these birds ceasing to exist and 
joining the auk and the passenger 
pigeon. 

Among the facts that make this 


problem a difficult one may be mentioned (1) the shore 
birds lay only from two to four eggs, whereas the 4na- 


tidae, or waterfowl, lay 

much larger numbers; (2) 

many species of shore birds 

breeding almost wholly in 

Canada merely pass 
through the United States and 
Mexico on to the great pampas of 
South America, where they winter 
and where they are given little, if 
any, legal protection; (3) the 
refuges that give adequate protec- 
tion to many species of non-migra- 
tory game birds and animals and 
that would be of great value to our 
waterfowl if established on a sufkf- 
ciently large scale, will afford.little 
protection to the shore birds, which 
twice a year pass through this coun- 
try, stopping only to rest and feed. 

(Continued on page 688) 
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Gogebic 
Wall-Eyes 


The Pike-Perch Is an Interesting Proposition 


for the Bait Caster 


By BOB BECKER 


Casting for wall-eyes on Lake Gogebic. Ralph has just missed a strike. 


ology awarded this year, I wish the College of Fish- 
craft would let me nominate a couple of pike hounds 
who seem to have psychic powers as far as the wall-eyes 


T' there are going to be any honorary degrees in Pike- 


are concerned. I fished with them last summer (many 
days), and in all my piscatorial expeditions, I never saw 
such a close “spiritual bond” between the wall-eye and 
any angler as exists between my candidates, Herman and 
Ralph, and the pike of Lake Gogebic in Michigan. 


Now don’t shy away from this academic introduction 
to my boy friends who are such bear cats with the wall- 
eyes. This is a fishing yarn and I am going to unwind it 
right now. 

Lake Gogebic, where the pike twins operate, is a big 
lake—and what a beauty! Some 22 miles long, it nestles 
among the big hemlocks, cedars, balsams, hard maples, and 
spruces of the upper peninsula of Michigan, and at dusk 
when the red sun drops behind the forested hills, it tries 
to whisper to you of the old days when the redskins fished 
for the ancestors of the fish which you and I catch to-day. 

To properly fish a big lake like Gogebic, you have to do 
considerable exploring unless you hire a guide for a day to 
do the cruising for you. Just as game birds in field, marsh 
and forest show a preference for a certain type of cover, 
so the wall-eyes prefer certain rocky bars where the water 
is cool in the heat of midsummer, certain weed beds and 
certain bays where feed and bottom conditions are to their 
liking. In a lake like Gogebic, one might fish for hours 
or days and never really strike the main wall-eye push if 
he did not know their hang-outs. 

The boys know every pass and haunt of the Gogebic 
pike, and if you don’t believe it, just read how they put 
me through the ropes on numerous expeditions last sum- 
mer. 

Ralph started me off on May first to survey the lake 
and the ways of the wall-eyes. 

“You want to learn where all the pike holes are and do 


a little research work on lures? Believe me, I'll ‘learn’ 
you this summer, old kid, if you don’t mird riding the 
waves when she blows high, wide and handsome.” 

So we started May 1, the first day of the open season 
on wall-eyes and trout in the upper peninsula. Now, that 
May first stuff listens wonderful. You know what | 
mean. Glorious first day of the open season! The breath 
of spring, lovely gentle spring in the-woods. Pussy wil- 
lows along the stream, Love songs of birds in the woods. 
Ah, sweet joy of gentle spring! 

But we'll sign off on that right now because—last year 
the season was late and on the morning of May 1 Lake 
Gogebic looked like an Antarctic sea. It was a solid mass 
of ice floes which were shifting and grinding against each 
other under the pressure of a strong northeast wind. Gen- 
tle spring. Gentle chilblains! 

But open water was showing between the floes, permit- 
ting the navigation (more or less) of a canoe, so Ralph 
said we would paddle down to the mouth of the Merri- 
weather river at the north end of the lake and catch the 
first mess of wall-eyes of the year. It was mighty cold 
with that wind coming out of the northeast. But we 
rigged up a rod, selected a small wobbler plug, took off 
the gangs which were replaced with a single hook near the 
stern of the lure and, winding in and out of the floes in 
our canoe, we cruised up to the mouth of the river where 
the current made the floes churn around like a merry-go- 
round. 


HAVE no desire to dwell upon this first expedition. 

I caught a dandy mess of fish by casting into the open 
water between ice cakes, but the reel and my hands devel- 
oped such chilblains that we had to call a halt on the 
Eskimo stuff. Talk about cold! Zowie!—it should have 
been a skating party instead of a wall-eye attack. And 
then to cap the climax we couldn’t paddle back to the 
lodge. The ice piled up in a solid mass between us and 
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September, 1929 Forest 
the home port. That made a long portage necessary. 

It was mid-summer before I set forth again on the next 
pike expedition, this time with both Herman and Ralph. 
As a former game warden and ardent fisherman, Herman 
had learned the best spots in the lake, for not only wall- 
eyes, but small-mouth bass as well. So with the outboard 
motor chattering confidently, the three of us hustled down 
the lake one August day to what Herman said was the 
favorite hang-out of old Stizzy, the minnow-eater. A 
stiff northeast wind was roughing up the lake when we 
sallied forth, and the whitecaps banged our craft in no 
uncertain style. 

About four or five miles out, Herman steered for .a 
little point of land on the west side of the lake. 

“There are some dandy pike holes between here and 
Bingham’s Bay,” he said. “This is the first one. It’s a 
rocky hole where the pike snuggle deep.” 

And then just like a mariner working all his sextants 
a::d compasses, Herman proceeded to line up a dozen land- 
mark; so as to land right over the pike playground. As 
far as I can remember, he sighted on three fallen hem- 
locks, six shore cottages, one old pine with a shattered top 
and three imaginary deer trails, forming various triangles 
and arcs with these landmarks before he said: 

“Well, here we are. Easy place to find. Nothing to 
it. Now let’s see the three pikeeteers catch fish.” 

I remarked that all Herman hadn’t us-d to find the 
fishing hole was a divining rod. You know, one of those 
witch-hazel switches which bend toward the ground when 
you are over the “hidden treasure.” 

“Olina! have one of those things, Bob,” said Herman 
with a grin. “Yes, sir, located all these pike holes with 
it. Here’s the way the old switch works.” 

He picked up a battered steel rod, equipped with line, 
leader, a dipsey sinker (quarter ounce) and a single hook 
with a small spoon. Then he hooked on a plump mud 
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minnow, tossed it out and smiling expansively said: 

“Here’s the greatest little divining rod on the lake. 
Watch it bend, twitch and wiggle as it points to the 
Gogebic pike.” 


TOLD Ralph that if “Hoiman” got a strike on his 

first cast I’d walk to shore. There would be no put- 
ting up with him the rest of the day. But a fellow doesn’t 
want to make any such rash remarks whcn out with the 
pike hounds. I had-no more than uttered the threat when 
Herman ha-ha-ed with glee, because his old steel pole 
jerked down and then twitched a-la-divining rod style. 
Can you beat it? That bird snagged a wall-cye the first 
crack. He'll never know how close to a watery grave he 
was that minute, Ralph and I reached for him and if the 
time had been right we sure would have heaved him over- 
board. The school of pike was there all right. The three 
of us swung into action with both deep traveling artificial 
lures and live minnows. This is the method we followed. 
Using our deep traveling lures weighted with small dip- 
seys, we cast them anywhere from 40 to 69 feet from the 
boat, allowed them to sink, and then reelcd in slowly and 
with tantalizing jerks. In this manner we combed every 
inch of the Gshing hole. When strikes slacked off, up 
came the anchor and we'd move on a few rods to get right 
in the school again. Raking Herman’s “bowling alley” of 
the pike world, we took seven nice-sized fish before mov- 
ing on to a new location and all of us lost fish. It was a 
regular school all right! 

A few days later we fared forth again. A cool north- 
east wind was shoving the water into the south end of the 
lake, an ideal set-up for an expedition to get acquainted 
with another wall-eye assembly, You know that’s one 
nice thing about the wall-eye. He’s so darned accommo- 
dating. When other fish won't do business Stizzy usually 
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Ove more for the stringer. Ralph at left and Herman at right, 
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T was probably 
] that rifle bang- 
ing away over 
toward Denman Is- 
land that aggravated 
the case. That 
seemed about the 
last straw. Some 
confounded Siwash 
or more worthless 
white pounding at 
seals, killing them 
for their bounty— 
saving the British 
Columbia salmon 
from these terribly 
destructive enemies. 
Bah! Smoke screen, 
camouflage — red 
herring across the 
trail to try to fool 
the indifferent but 
awakening public. 
Saving the salmon 
by bounty on the 
harbor seal! And 
the last Chinook— 
real salmon—in a 
tin can and labeled 
“choice red spring.” 
Well-known _ pack- 
er’s will probated— 
leaves million. An- 
other fisheries in- 
vestigating commission to tell us there is nothing wrong 
with the salmon industry. That rifle seemed to be rub- 
bing it in. 

And not a salmon in the bay! Comox Bay, one time 
famous fishing ground. Here now everything else was 
right. Spring in every breath of air, in every landscape— 
the white-crowned Beauforts gleaming and the glacier up 
the bay without a vestige of haze about its face; broad- 
leafed maples bursting into flower tas8els with the bees 
droning an organ symphony; every woods bird of late 
April with a-song in his throat and the gulls clamoring 
from out front on the bay; trilliums and creamy adder’s- 
tongues nodding their heads along the chattering creek. 
Spring and no spring salmon in this the fifth year of lean- 
ness—starvation in fact. For five years I had not caught 
a spring salmon; the mere pittance that had come into the 
bay had been so near the vanishing point that almost none 
had been taken. When the trilliums nod by the creek 


Two good springs 
—there was balm in 
Gilead after all— 
a little. 


there should be 
springs in the bay. 
When there are no 
springs, truly there 
is no balm in Gilead. 

Such was my 
mental frame, while 
turning under lus- 
cious dandelions, 
and thistles and lis- 
tening to that far off 
rifle, when I saw my 
better half coming 
on the run. If 
there were any high 
spots in our garden, 
she would have been 
touching a few. 

“Oh, say! A man 
out there on the bay 
just caught a fish 
that long! Let's 

0!” 

“That” indicated 
quite a sizeable fish. 
Few people realize 
seemingly that the 
span of their arms is 
their own measure 
top to toe. The lady 
is five feet five; has 
the instincts of a 
fis].erman. 

“Sure it wasn’t a 
dog fish—did he keep it or did he throw it back?” 

“He hauled it into the boat. Gosh, when I saw that, 
my eyes bulged out so that my glasses popped off! 


Gilead 


There Wasa Spring or Two Left in Spite of All 


HAT about settled it. Ironing curtains and digging 

garden went by the board. The spoons (piscatorial, 
not culinary) had been polished a day or two previously 
—just in case. For I had seen those gulls working out 
there a few times. When there are herring in the bay the 
gulls go crazy about it. When the gulls are working like 
that, there may be salmon in the bay. Only a few little 
shoals of herring come in now. The great runs that used 
to turn the bay milky in their spawning abundance now 
are fertilizer. The springs that followed them were put 
into tins. But still the fishermen watch the gulls and go 
out and try to find a spring there (“‘chinook” across the 
international line) and Tiny McGee had gone out to try 
and hook the first salmon of the season. 
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The tide was at low ebb and far out; the inner bay 
had a channel of but a stone’s throw left in the middle. 
That is the worst of fishing on salt water. Just when you 
want water at your boathouse door, you find that “some- 
one has swiped. the bay,” as one summer visitor was heard 
to put it. But I have a way of defeating the vagaries of 
old Neptune. Three or four years ago I created Groan- 
ing Gertrude, a two-wheeled. wooden chariot combining 
the efficiency of a perambulator and a Red River cart and 
by its aid, at any tide Mahomet gets to his mountain. 
With team work, however, he gets. there a bit easier. 

We were off, Better Half assiduously shining the wob- 
bler as I pulled down the channel. Here was, perhaps, 
her opportunity to catch her salmon, an. ambition of a 
lifetime to be realized. I did not intend to fish, It is 
the male prerogative and privilege to be coach and caddie 
and gillie to the female novitiate. But I brought the rod 
just the same. Battered old veteran—tip smashed once 
by a wallop of a thirty-pound chinook’s tail down on the 
Willamette, Oregon; lower section replaced by native 
hardhack after a B. C. tyhee had wrecked the bamboo. 

Better Half elected to try her hand with the heavy 
tackle. She was more familiar anyhow with a clothesline 
than an eight-ounce rod, she said, and if she was going to 
catch a fish like that McGee man hauled in, she wanted a 
rope. So she was to use the hand line that for two or 
three years-after being rigged by a local fisherman, had 
been waiting for the chance to demonstrate. 


OON we rounded a little point and came into the 

deeper water of a corner of the now shrunken bay 
and just as McGee was clubbing another salmon, we 
started in on our own. Better Half, acting a good deal 
under instructions, trailed the No. 6 Stewart, silver wob- 
bler a bit to see how it was feeling and then sent it out on 
its mission. The big sinker went down deep; at the 
twenty-foot knot in the heavy cod line she halted it and 
the rest was with Providence. 

Of course many things come under that general head. 
You may be too deep or too shallow and hook all sorts of 
flotsam, from eel grass to cedar boughs and bark from 
the nearby log booms; your wobbler may not excite 
chinook to-day ; you may hook a dog fish or cod; you may 
have fine exercise rowing—you are almost sure of this— 
and simply nothing come of it except a family row or two. 

““Wooop !—Something—I’ve got a fish!” 

It is great sport catching a salmon. It is greater sport 
sometimes watching some one else trying to. I got my 
oars in—just in time. There was a lot happening all 
around the boat and in it. 
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“He’s off!—No, he’s not!”—He was merely under the 
boat and Better Half got hold of another two yards of 
clothes line. 

Splash! I was drenched to the skin. How a salmon 
can throw a bucketful of water like that is beyond me, but 
I got it. As he went down I caught one watery glimpse 
of a very big fish and as full of pep as a breakfast food 
advertisement. 

“Let him out! Let him go! Give him line!” I roared. 
But either my Better Half did not hear me or was fright- 
fully disobedient, for she paid no more heed to me ‘than 
to the gull saying “Ha, ha, ha!” over on the piling and 
she got in another foot of that cod line and another. 
Grabbing up the gaff, I tried for him, but missed and 
took another ducking. 

There can be only two endings to a battle like that on 
heavy tackle. The fish was big and very lively and had 
no use whatever for the game he found himself playing. 
The fisherwoman. was hefty and strong and very deter- 
mined. Either the fish had to come into the boat or the 
woman go out. But a piano wire leader has its limitations. 

“Oh! Oh! He’s off!” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

It is the wrong thing to laugh when the other fellow’s 
fish gets off. You should be sympathetic. But when your 
wife loses the fish, you have your chance to be brutal. 

“What did you beef him like that for? You can’t yank 
in a salmon. You're not playing with crappies!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me what to do.” 

“Tell you! My larynx blew out trying. Let’s see 
what he took with him.” 

The eye of the wire leader was shorn through, Off 
with spoon in his jaw and three feet of piano wire. 

Well, married life is a compromise. If you have any 
doubt about it, take your other half fishing in a rowboat. 
When I had admitted that it is very hard the first time to 
feel that you are catching the fish when he is going away 
from the boat instead of toward it, and Better Half had 
admitted that maybe she hung on a bit too tight, the storm 
was over except for a little of that atmospheric chill that 
invariably follows high tension electrical disturbances; so 
I fitted up a new wire leader and another silver wobbler 


Discouraged? I should say not. With that childish 
faith of born fishermen—or women—Better Half was 
now certain she could catch that salmon again—wobbler 
and all. That is the way with these women; what one 
does, the other must do or break a couple of legs trying. 
For once when the big tyhees were in the bay, Mrs. 
Cougar Smith did it. A big tyhee took away the spoon— 


‘ and we got away again. 


The Beauforts agleam, the gulls hollering out on the bay—everything right but the salmon. 
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her husband’s especial pet and favorite fish-killer. Which 
was pretty bad; I can think of no worse break a wife 
could well make. But she went at it again and presently 
had a strike, and when she had subdued the brute, lo! he 
had two wobblers in his mouth—the lucky spoon was 
retrieved. 

But we had no such luck. As the tide gradually rolled 
back across the barnacled flats and the fish could scatter 
widely, we gave it up. There were so few fish that strik- 
ing one at high tide seemed a forlorn hope. That evening 
a dozen boats patrolled the bay, but we could not see that 
any of them landed a fish. For the gulls watch the her- 
ring and the Chinooks follow, and the fishermen watch 
the gulls and one another. Tiny McGee had started 
something. 

We were out again at sunrise, which at the end of 
April means early. A lovely morning with the snowline 
gleaming and the maples ashore shouting spring and the 
loons hollering above the humming of the surf scoters’ 
wings. Another fisherman, an Indian down from the 
reservation, was ahead of us, and when an hour later we 
hailed him and enquired his luck, he said he had three 
springs in his boat. 


BOUT this time,, the tide now having fallen back a 

good deal, Better Half announced that once more 

she was tied to a fish. The encounter, however, was short 

and sharp; the salmon spit the hook; the tackle came in 
unharmed. 

It was at this juncture that I determined to try the 
rod. I was sure that the heavy tackle was working too 
deep; and in addition I had a hankering to feel a salmon 
on the little six-ounce new rod I had brought out to-day. 
Three or four years it had stood in the cabinet waiting 
for initiation. I had put a hundred yards of new Ashaway 
line No. 12, twenty-four pound test, on the reel overnight. 
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For if there is any easier way to lose good tackle than 
beginning the salmon season with old line, I have not yet 
found it. I hitched up with a No. 5 brass McMahon 
wobbler, rather as an experiment against the No. 6 and 
No. 7 silver Stewart Gibbs that had been tried on the 
heavy tackle. I was to fish shallow, using but a three- 
ounce lead spindle sinker, this attached by my own little 
wire hickey, that when the fish strikes hard, trips the 
sinker off so that the latter runs down out of the way to 
the leader. 

But I had misgivings over this. For when I came to 
plant my rod, I found that formerly in placing the rod- 
holder on the gunwale, I had miscalculated my arm, It 
was out of reach—a dangerous game to play where safety 
of a light rod is concerned. I had never fished previously 
from this seat. It took team work here, Better Half pay. 
ing out the line for me as I rowed till the mark on the 
line indicated sufficient depth. 

Within half an hour I realized the worst. Down went 
the rod with a bang. Oh, the agony of that split second! 
—trying to get two oars out of my stomach and that rod 
out of its socket. I made it, but the oars went overboard. 
“Zit—Zit—Zit!” said the reel. “Grab an oar! Pull in 
your line!”—and the fight was on. A lot of things seemed 
to be happening at the same time. 

“Who’s excited now?” taunted Better Half. 

There was still balm in Gilead—a little. Twenty 
pounds of wakened-up Chinook against a little six-ounce 
rod. It was what is called a grand and glorious feeling! 

But he did not make the fight I expected, and after 
three or four runs and a half-baked jump, I had him 
beaten and got the gaff into him. 

“T wonder if that hurts him,” said Better Half, dubi- 
ously. 

“Not a bit. Just a cool sensation”—and finding that 

(Continued on page 684) 


Defeating the vagaries of old Neptune by aid of “Groaning Gertrude.” 
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Wilderness Archery 


Big-Game Thrills with the Long Bow and Broadhead Arrow 


KNOW two places where By CASSIUS HAYWARD STYLES go on a hunt with a party recruited 


| real friends are found and 

proven—in camp on the front, 

and in camp in the wilderness. The friend I met in 
France, who proved himself there, now sleeps the sleep of 
the brave. 

That the friends we make in the sport of the long bow 
are of the best, you will believe when I quote a statement 
made by our Homer Taylor during the Annual Tourna- 
ment of the Eastern Archery Association at Deerfield, in 
July, 1921. It was evening and a circle of archers sat on 
the porch talking of the past. Mr. Taylor, who has shot 
the bow during the whole of its life here in America, and 
has always been one of our most skilful and most beloved 
bowmen, said, “I have made a good many friends in my 
life through business associations and social contacts, but 
none of these have meant as much to me as the comrades 
with whom I have shot the bow.” 

I have long remembered that sentiment, and now I 
realize how true it is. To-day my greatest pleasure is in 
taking trail to the: mountains. with a tried friend and 
archer. For several seasons I hunted with the late Dr. 
Saxton Pope, the famous archer of San Francisco. It 
was a wonderful experience. You all know what he con- 
tributed to American sportsmanship. In the summer of 
1926, while we were practising at targets in preparation 
for a deer hunt, he suddenly became ill and died. Two 
trips that I made into the forest alone, while they had the 
solace and strengthening effect such outings always have, 
lacked half of what they would have been with a comrade. 

In August, 1927, the annual tournament of our Na- 
tional Archery Association took place in Boston. I went 
to it, and returned home in the first part of September to 


in Oregon. ‘Telegrams informed 

me the day I should leave the rail- 
road for the hunting grounds. On that day I met my old 
friend, Earl Ullrich of Roseburg, at the station, threw my 
bedroll into a car and started off to overtake the main 
party. A good many things could have been better for 
me; I had a cold and had eaten only a dish of mush that 
day ; now had to start off on the heels of a leather-muscled, 
thin-flanked mountaineer! At dark we left the car, put 
my roll on a horse, and started on afoot.. Those strange 
miles over unleveled, crooked road, seemed endless, but 
we came at last into the bivouac. There I met our guide, 
Perry Wright, and two archers, Dr. George A. Cathey 
of Portland, Oregon, and Professor B. G. Thompson of 
Corvallis, Oregon. Richard Lyndon of Waldport I ‘had 
known before at my home in Los Gatos. 

Dr. Cathey came up to me in the dark and offered his 
hand, saying, “My name is Cathey.” I replied that I -was 
glad to meet him and that I would probably be a great 
deal more charming after my stomach was filled ; a sugar- 
coated way of saying that doubtless there was a meal 
waiting. 


EXT morning brightened things considerably, The 

sun showed what a beautiful country we had en- 
tered. Going to the river for my ablutions, I found it as 
clear as crystal. As our pack-train followed the banks of 
this stream during the day, we saw many three-pound 
trout, and it made the fishermen’s wrists tingle. Late in 
the afternoon we came to Perry Wright’s homestead 
under the peak called Illahee. Here we stayed for the 
night, just as rain started. 
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The next day the pack-train went on to Bear Camp. 


Snow was on everything, and I have never had rougher, 


campaigning. At least two of us, Ullrich and I, slept 
warm, for we doubled up in my :bed-roll, with .14‘blan- 
kets. Snow drifted in-on us. We stood in mud, dodging 
smoke as we ate our breakfast of hot-cakes. For threé 
days I hunted as hard as I could, succeeding so much as to 
obtain one good shot at a buck sixty yards off. My broad- 
head hit the only intervening twig, and flying between his 
legs, drove into the ground with a solid whack. ; 

On the fourth day I drifted from one canyon to the 
next, upwind. It was storming steadily, and whenever I 
became so wet and chilled that I could not stand it, I 
built a fire in the lee of a big tree. At about three-thirty 
I was standing over the embers of my third fire, when in 
the brush 75 yards from me I heard a band of blue jays 
madly cussing at some animal they seemed to have spotted. 
I strung my bow, picked up my arrows and stuck them in 
my quiver, and slipped to the windward of the thicket. I 
worked back and forth very quietly until I had seen every 
nook in that thicket over which the jays were baying. I 
saw nothing, and when I was satisfied that there was no 
shooting to be had, went in to look for tracks. If it had 
been a buck—jays sometimes bay at them—it would have 
been easy to find hoof marks. I found no marks at all that 
I could be sure were tracks, and concluded that a wildcat, 
wolf, or cougar might have been in there, looking me 
over, and had slipped off without making a footprint that 
I could identify. 

At this moment the storm lifted for the first time in 
four days, and I looked into a little mountain meadow, 
two hundred yards below the snow line. A few large 
rotten logs lay here and there in the high rich grass. As I 
stood, a familiar and thrilling sound came from the edge 
of the clearing—the ripping of dead bark under the hooked 
claws of a foraging bear. I have slipped to within fifty 
yards of a bear while he was so occupied, and felt cheered 
at again meeting such an opportunity. It was easy to 
reach the edge of the brush with no noise in that sodden 
cover, Ten minutes watching and listening availed no 
sign of any bear, and I foolishly concluded that bruin had 
seen, heard or smelled me, so stepped out to sit down on a 
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log and watch. I should have played the game to the last 


_qpossible move, ‘as success in still-hunting comes only in 
“taking severy ‘conceivable precaution until the time you 


positively ‘know your quarry has been alarmed. The pres- 
ent-6ecasion ‘was sad :proof of this, for before I had gone 
six ‘steps -I theatd the bear scrambling down the trunk of 
_a large fir ‘trée,.and spotted him in-time to see his black 
arms shinif¥ing to the ground, a little over a hundred and 
twenty yards from:me. I stood there, disgusted at my 
impatience, and Heard ‘a loud, hearty “Whoosh” as the 
bear smashed -into the ‘brush and ‘galloped off down the 
mountain. Elbow room, was his idea. 

The -sun was ‘still shining, and in studying what had 
happened, I decided ‘that Bre’r B’ar had been as soaked 
through and chilled as I, and that he had climbed the big 
fir to sit on a sunny limb and warm himself. If I could 
have thought of looking for him in such a place, I might 
have spied him and gotten close enough for a good shot, 
in which case my ambition to kill a bear still-hunting 
would have been realized. But I had ‘never thought of a 
bear being in a tree except after acorns or madrone ber- 
ries, or when treed by hounds. 


UNTING is hunting, and as there was still a half 
hour of daylight, it seemed well to work down toa 
small meadow I could see a quarter of a mile below. | 
passed the tree thé bear had been in, and -clearly -saw his 
tracks in the wet ground. Then I had a very unpleasant 
time pushing through the thick, dripping fir branches, 
Quarts of water ran through my clothes, and I had diff- 
culty in keeping the feathers of my hunting arrows from 
being soaked so that their flight might be affected. How- 
ever, I made little noise, and the wind was favorable, so 
that when I finally came to the edge of my small opening, 
it seemed certain that there would be some deer feeding in 
sight. The ground was covered with fresh hoof marks. 
Not a horn did I find, however. 

Now the only thing to do was to stand motionless until 
too dark to shoot, in hopes that some buck might come 
from cover near enough for a bow shot. I fitted an arrow 
to my string, and started studying the edges of the bush. | 

(Continued on page 667) 
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The author, with hides of arrow-killed bear and panther. 
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SEE it only 
I once a year— 

usually in the 
early spring. I 
would not want to 
go to it too often— 
it is such a modest 
little brook that gur- 
gles and slips along 
through shadow and 
sunshine — singing 
its song of content- 
ment, and I would- 
n’t want to wear out 
its welcome. 

It is not so far 
from the smoke and 
towers and the roar 
of one of the great- 
est cities in the 
world—not far 
away runs a ribbon 
of cement and as- 
phalt, with crawling 
and speeding bugs 
propelled by evil 
smelling gasoline— 
overhead there is a 
network of wires, on 
ugly poles, crowded 
and dripping with unseen messages of good and bad 
omen, feverishly pulsating with the ups and downs of 
wealth and poverty. 

But my little brook hearing nothing of all this tinkles 
me its welcome each spring, all smiles at the joy of having 
its fetters of ice and snow broken once again. It gives me 
one day of fishing and allows me not to exceed eight nice 
trout, asks me to spare the small ones, and does not seem 
to be ashamed of me because I take my fish with worms. 

You couldn’t fish it otherwise, and I have an under- 
standing with this little brook that I am to accept its 
problems of overhanging brush and submerged logs, and 
take my fish without recourse to axe or other means of 
clearing a way for my worm. 

It comes out from under an old rail fence in a meadow, 
slipping along through the grass as if to reach the birches 
and alders unnoticed. ‘There a moss-covered boulder 
stands in its path and it divides its waters in noisy remon- 
strance as it reaches the little pool below the rock. 

Hole number one—and our first problem; you cannot 
reach the pool with a bait without the assistance of the 
rapid water, and across the rock lies a fallen log. Yes! 
and below that rock lies a nice trout or I am mistaken— 
this little brook does not lie—it only asks that no matter 
how hard the problem—don’t shun it, and call it bad 
names—live up to the sporting chance presented. 

Our first hole is bunkered on all sides, its approach 
must be under that log, you must start the worm in the 
quick water above, and guide it carefully around the rock 
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It is such a modest 
little brook that 
gurgles and slips 
along through shadow 
and sunshine. 





under the log—and ~ 
should you get a 
strike you must hook 
your fish with one 
sharp twist of the 
wrist and hold him, 
for if he runs back- 
ward or gains a foot 
of line you are 
caught’; by twig or 
limb and the fish is 
lost. No! you must 
hold him, and lead 
him back to you 
through the hole 
where the worm 
went in. Now we 
are ready for the 
try—you will have 
to back-track a bit 
and go in around 
that clump of alders 
—watch where you 
step—do not disturb 
the submerged brush 
and scare away the 
fish. 
You almost 
stepped on that 
woodcock, watch 
him as he rises to the tops of the trees and zigzags away 
across the stream to that side hill of birches. You can see 
under your feet where he has done some boring, and I 
imagine he and his good wife are here somewhere, prepar- 
ing a nesting place: for these curious birds return from 
the south early in the spring—in fact, I have flushed them 
on a sunny hillside before the snow has gone for the year. 
If we had time, I’d like to start him again, perhaps we 
could see him on the ground—he stopped just at the foot 
of that silver birch across there—but to our trout fishing. 
Yes! that’s right—let the worm swing. Keep it moving. 
Strike! hold him—that’s a nice fish, shorten your line and 
bring him back under the log—into the net—well, that’s 
number one—I should say a good 10-inch fish. Last spring 
I lost just such a fish right here—you played that hole 
like a master, and despite what your angler friends may 
have to say, I still believe in catching trout with worms. 
Fishing is the enchantment of uncertainty. The sport of 
tempting a trout to take a worm in such brooks as this 
one of mine will attract any man—let the finny moralist 
explain it as he will. 


OU will make your approach to the next hole from 

the other bank—you can step across just here using 

that stone—poke the rod in between those branches and 

drop the worm into that bit of black water—for a hol¢ of 

this sort I like a good big worm—you can only make one 

try and I always find a fish strikes a big worm and is surer 
(Continued on page 688) 
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() ie wit emt you run across a sportsman 


-who will contend that the revolver or auto pistol 

has no place in the equipment of an outdoorsman 

. that these weapons are not essential to the enjoyment 

or safety of those whose trails lead far back into the Big 
Timber. 

The majority of us, however, are far from being in 
accord with this view. Personally, I would as soon think 
of leaving my fishing equipment at home as to fare forth 
without one or the other of my pet sidearms. 

Safety does not enter into the question at all, for most 
of my long trips have been taken in the northern wilder- 
ness of the Pine Tree State, where the most savage crea- 
ture encountered is the black fly—very difficult to hit with 
a pistol on the wing, and he always is on the wing except 
during the short but vivid periods in which he alights on 
some unprotected portion of one’s anatomy. Even a good 
shot hesitates to shoot at him—then. 

My belt-guns at present represent the boiled-down 
woods experience of some fifteen years. In that period I 
have had in the neighborhood of forty revolvers and auto 
pistols, not to mention a collection of single-shot target 
arms which will not be discussed here, owing to the fact 
that straight target shooting is a game all by itself. 

The absence of a belt-gun on several occasions would 
have meant the missing of some mighty nice meals, which 
is one of the reasons for my packing one everywhere. 
Aside from that motive, I get a whale of a “kick” from 
just slammin’ lead at targets which range from wood- 
chucks to bobcats—and from tin cans to clam-shells tossed 
in air. Constant practice is the price of good pistol-shoot- 
ing, and there is little sense in owning a gun which you 
can’t afford to shoot—and shoot plenty. 

So, first on the list of my belt-guns comes the sweet 
little Colt’s Police Positive Target .22, built on a .38 
frame for more weight, and fitted with adjustable sights 
of the Patridge type. I have no use for black sights in the 
brush—so a jeweler friend has fitted a 14-karat gold front 
bead in place of the factory equipment. It makes a lovely 
rig for picking up biddies and rabbits for the camp kettle, 
snipin’ frogs when I need a mess of fresh water scallops, 
or just banging away at anything that offers for a mark. 

I can’t snapshoot with this gun—the grip is all wrong 
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for aeriai stuff, but it certainly does deliver the goods on 
anything within pistol range that will stay hitched long 
enough for me to line the sights on it. I use Western 
hollow-points in it for the occasional woodchuck or porcu- 
pine, and wouldn’t hesitate to tag a bobcat with it if the 
chance offered—for those little pills do certainly make a 
lovely hole when they light on anything soft. 

Be darn sure you don’t use the above load on a partridge 
if you want it to eat. That is, unless you are good enough 
with the gun to break the bird’s back—thus avoiding the 
certainty of tearing a big hole in the delicious breast-meat. 

For straight snapshooting, my favorite tool is the Colt’s 
Auto .22, which has a dandy grip, much like that of the 
old Luger. With this gun, the line of sight is down 
where it ought to be, almost on the level of the pointing 
index finger, and with it I find little difficulty in tagging 
flying snowballs, small pebbles, and even pennies. One of 
the best aerial targets is an ordinary bottle-cap of the type 
used on soda-bottles. These are of very light metal, and 
they hang in the air better than a penny, offering an 
excellent mark for a fast shot. 

The .22 Auto Colt is extremely accurate, and using 
both hands it works well for squirrels, grouse, rabbits, and 
other small game within range. But it has one bad fea- 
ture—it will freeze up in extremely cold weather, due to 
the use of lubricated bullets. The grease will harden on 
the nose of the bullet, and the recoil spring is not strong 
enough to force them in after hardening. If the new 
loads of the Western and U. S. copper-coated type are 
used, this is avoided, but the gun should be cleaned well 
with gasoline before taking it out into zero weather, every 
trace of heavy oil being removed to obviate jamming. 


T hurt my feclings when the Reising folks stopped 

making their little .22, which had a grip very similar 
to that on my pet .45 Auto. The take-down feature on 
the Reising was a peach, and the hammer was right where 
you could look at it—another comforting detail which 
lots of woodsmen appreciated. ‘To-day, a new Reising 
brings a mighty good price when one is lucky enough to 
locate it—even in spite of the fact that repair parts are 


no longer to be had. 
The S. & W. .22 revolver is splendidly made, but the 
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grip is too small at the top to fit my hand, and I always 
hated to spoil the looks of a new gun by taping the grip 
to fit, as some gun-fanciers do. The workmanship of the 
above gun is absolutely faultless, the dark finish wears 
everlastingly, and the lockwork is simply wonderful. In 
fact, | have never seen a poor S. & W., and 
it has been my excellent fortune to experi- 
ment with about every model manu- 
factured by them for the past 
twenty years. 
The .45 Auto pistol is capable 
of better accuracy than any 
woodsman is able to match 
with his skill, and its 200 
grain, full-patched bullet 
will put a deer down in its 
tracks. It doesn’t need to 
mushroom, for the size of 
the bullet cuts out the 
necessity for this, and I 
know from experience that 
those big slugs will break 
both the fore-shoulders of a 
deer, which speaks pretty well 
for the punch developed. 
It has been my good luck to 
down no less than five deer with this 
gun, and also one of the largest black 
bear that I ever ran into, though this 
gentleman did carry that .45 slug almost 400 
yards before he finally crawled under a blow-down and 
stiffened out. He was shot through the lungs, and did 
not bleed at all; we came might near losing him alto- 
gether. 
This same .45 Auto is one dandy tool for snapshooting, 
and one of my pet stunts with it is as follows: Starting 


with gun in tied-down, open-topped holster slung to right 
leg, toss two fair-sized snowballs or potatoes about fifteen 
feet, nearly straight up. Draw gun, throw off safety, and 
try and smash both targets—using same hand for tossing 


and shooting. It makes a pretty exhibition stunt, and is 
not very difficult—if you’ve got plenty ammuni- 
tion to burn up practicing. 

The fastest draw—in my experience, is made 
by fastening the gun-scabbard 
low down on the left leg, draw- 
ing across the body with the 
right hand and swinging the 
entire body around to the right 
as the 7 n leaves the scabbard, 
firing at waist-level as the gun 
comes in line with the target. 
A man-sized target at fifteen or twenty feet is 
easy to puncture in this manner, and it can be 
done with incredible speed. 

Let me suggest, however, that you do not 
hold the .45 Auto close to your belt and in 
line with your solar plexus when you start 
trying this stunt—the gun is built all wrong 
for it. If you should attempt this feat—and 
get knocked for a triple loop in so doing, don’t 
say that I didn’t warn you. The slide of the 
big pistol comes back almost as fast as the 
bullet goes the other way, and if it lands any- 
where in your mid-section you are going to 
wish you had taken up plain and fancy sewing 
instead of pistol snatching—and I don’t mean 
mayhap! 

Fast draw work, naturally, is not much in 
demand in these effete modern days. But it 
is lots of fun, and might come in handy some 
time or other—like a spare set of false teeth. 


Target 
Stance. 
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The old single action Colt still has plenty of admiring 
friends, and every now and again I meet up with some 
hardy bird who persists in packin’ one of ’em, getting 
round-shouldered in the process—but having the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he owns a real he-man’s gun, whic 

will function—not part of the time, but all 

the time. If it fails to function he can 
simply walk up and crack whatever 
needs crackin’ right over the head 
with it, and it will prove nearly 
as effective as shooting. 
My father was in Kansas in 
“them .good old days” when 
everyone wore a gun or two 
as a matter of form, just as 
we carry our cig- 
arette lighters 
now—but for 
different reasons, 
He tells me of a 
certain court scene which 
occurred, and which made a 
vast impression on me as a 
kid. It still does. 
A cattle rustler had been appre- 
hended and was being tried for 
his misdemeanors, with a practical 
certainty of getting himself nicely 
hung as a reward for his activities. He 
knew it, too. So, while the Judge was making 
up his mind as to just what sort of rope should be used in 
the closing ceremony, the rustler, who had been hand- 
cuffed with both hands in front, borrowed a long-barreled 
S. A. .45, with which he deftly clouted the Judge one 
swift and nearly fatal clout, shot a deputy through the 
wishbone, vaulted through a window and went right away 
from there, with half the population of the town slingin’ 
lead after him from Winchesters and Sharps Buff’ler guns. 
He got away, and the Judge who had been patted with 
the 714 inch barrel was worse off than the bird who was 
ventilated with the slug! 

It was yarns like that, told by an eye-witness, 
that started me on the gun-ward trail as a beard- 
less youth! The love of a good gun is as strong 
in me as the love of many a man for his sweet- 
heart—and a lot less expensive. 

Now, as to the technique of using any or 
all of the guns thus far mentioned—that is 
a matter for the individual to decide for 
himself, The pictures with this article show 
some of my own pet styles of handling a 
belt-gun, but they can be elaborated upon 
or changed to suit the individual—be he 
long-geared, short-armed, or otherwise. 

The target stance is shown—with the left 
hand placed firmly inside the left pants 
pocket and flattened against the hip for 
firmness. This is O. K. for straight target 
work, the. gun-arm almost: fully extended 
and both eyes open. There is no point in 
closing the left eye on any type of gun, and 
few of the experts ever do it. My advice 
to the novice is to start shooting with both 
eyes open, keep at it until it becomes per- 
fectly natural, and never allow yourself to 
close the left eye. 

Look first at the target—then at the 
sights, pull the front bead well down inté 
the notch—tighten up the whole hand on 
the gun: until the trigger lets the hammer 
down and don’t—DON’T jerk the shot off. 


(Continued on page 672) 
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We pass through the intervening stages until we graduate as expert fly fishermen. 


The Passing #- Barefoot Boy 


Arguments Concerning the Old and Well-Known Story 


r NHERE was a time when the youth- 
ful angler, with his hickory pole, 

bent pin and wriggling worm, held 
first place in the ranks of fishermen, that is, if we are to 


believe the anecdotes handed down to us. 


He certainly was a romantic figure, this bare-foot boy; 
a character that played strongly upon one’s heart strings, 
and there was that fine touch of humor in the well-known 
story of his victory over the expensively-vutfitted angler 
which touched a responsive chord in every gentle angler’s 
soul. 

There isn’t any doubt that the original incident was 
true. We have all met the overdressed angler who fol- 
lows the sport because of the dictates of fashion and who 
goes out on the stream without the slightest idea of what 
it is all about. 

How he does splash through the cool, clear pools, spat- 
tering his flies with a resounding smack upon the placid 
waters. -Why, every trout in the creek is aware of his 
coming long before he even casts his fly, and besides, no 
self-respecting trout would ever take a fly presented in 
that manner. 

The barefoot boy was wise in the ways of trout. He 
knew the places they loved the best—he had learned the 
secret from many hours of careful observation, as he 
whiled away the glorious summer days along the singing 
brook. 

He knew that if he wanted to catch trout with his 
worm, when the water was clear, that he must hide care- 
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fully behind some protecting cover when 
he fished for them. He also knew that 
the big stream could not be fished success- 
fully by him at such a time; that his best bet was some 
small spring brook, where the trout were ever willing to 
feed, provided one could get in the position to fish for 
them without being seen. 

The barefoot boy fished the big stream early in the sea- 
son when the water was high and perhaps colored and he 
never missed fishing it, throughout the entire season, after 
a shower or summer rain storm had flooded its banks. You 
may be sure that in the latter case, he always managed to 


-be on the stream just as the water started to rise, as he well 


knew that from then until the crest of the flood was the 
very best time for his worm bait. 


It isn’t any wonder that he held the string of speckled 
beauties and the overdressed, unsophisticated angler had 
nothing at all. The only wonder is, why the story has 
persisted as the truth regarding all well-equipped anglers, 
when comparing them with the “bean pole” men. In 
other words, why do the uninformed, the uninitiated, keep 
telling the story in such a way thet it casts a reflection 
upon a good angler’s choice of fine tackle? 

Only last week a friend of mine dropped in to see me 
and the first thing he said was, “Holy smoke, are you mess- 
ing around that junk again? Gee whiz, my kid went 
fishin’ off the dock the other day and caught fifty tommies 
and he didn’t have to use riggin’ like that either. Gosh. 
all that he used was an’ old line he found in the attic an’ 
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a piece o’ lead pipe an’ some worms. Gee, you make me 
laff with all your fang-dangled doodlums.” 

Of course I immediately stood upon my dignity, even 
though I could feel my temper rising, and started to ex- 
plain the difference between anglers and fishers of tom- 
mies, but shucks, I soon desisted. The look of superiority, 
of absolute lack of understanding, that showed in his ex- 
pression, shut me up like a clam. That man would no 
more have understood the vast difference between a fly 
fisherman and one of those hand line fellows than he 
would between a trout and a sucker. To him fifty fish 
were fifty fish, so much meat, that was all there was to it. 
That a person could spend hours fishing for a few trout 
and consider the day as perfect, he could not possibly con- 
ceive. To him I was just a plain NUT and at that, a 
stupid specimen. Why even his ten-year-old son could 
catch more fish than I. It was simply another case of the 
barefoot boy with a little different angle to the story. 


ND here is another one. One day I chanced upon 
a stream when it was not very friendly (not an 
uncommon occurrence with me) and at noon I had only 
one trout-in my creel, a twelve-inch brown. Seeing a boy 
fishing from ‘a bridge, I stopped to talk with him while I 
ate my lunch. He was catching plenty of fish out of the 
deep hole just below him, but they were all windfish 
(local name for large dace). Of course he knew what he 
was doing and was very keen about my trout and told me 
that it was the first 
one he had seen 
taken for the last 
three days. 

Just about this 
time a large auto 
stopped on the 
bridge and a man 
stepped out of it, 
looking quite pom- 
pous and impor- 
tant. 

“Fishing ?” 

Well, to be po- 
lite I answered 
“yes.” 

“Any luck?” 

“No,” I an- 
swered, “only 
one.” 

He walked se- 
dately over to the 
boy and reaching 
down, lifted the 
cover of his mar- 
ket basket. 

“Well, look 
here. Here’s plenty 
of fish and good 
ones too. It does 
take the country 
boys to show you 
fellows up.” 

Well, we both 
tried to tell him 
how much more 
account my one 
trout was than all 
the boy’s windfish, 
but it did no good. 
He simply could 
not see it and I 
can just hear that 
pot-bellied old fool 
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telling his version of the barefoot boy to each of his 
friends as he goes the rounds of the night clubs and the 
day clubs and all the rest of that fussy stuff. 

I can well remember when I was a barefoot boy too, 
but I guess that by the time I came strolling along, the 
regular anglers had passed to the head of the class. 

Many times I have stood watching some dry-fly man 
as he whipped his fly over a perfect June stream, and 
have seen him take a trout I had been vainly trying to 
catch with my worm. Sometimes these fellows would take 
pity on me and give me a few flies, or a dry-fly leader and 
also instruct me in some of the fine points of the game. 
One old fellow, a regular Henry van Dyke, insisted that 
I take his rod and fish with it for a time. He taught me 
all about the mysterious drag and all that and under his 
tutelage I caught my first trout with a fly, and also 
acquired an intense desire for a split bamboo fly rod. 

It took a great amount of coaxing to get Dad’s permis- 
sion to buy that rod, but I finally won out and spent the 
enormous sum of thirteen dollars for it, really a large 
amount in those days, when twenty-five dollars a week 
was a princely wage. 

Right then and there I passed out of the barefoot boy 
class and became an advocate and a booster of good tackle. 
And what is more, from that time on I began to take 
trout, even when the streams were extremely low and very 
clear. 

But believe me, bare feet are not made to wade streams 
with, not the aver- 
age American trout 
stream. One needs 
hobnail boots at 
least, to keep one 
from slipping and 
to protect the feet 
from the sharp 
rocks, The latest 
thing along these 
lines is the felt sole 
shoe, and I must 
say that it is a 
dream of comfort 
and good under- 
standing. I have 
even gone to the 
extent of having a 
shoemaker fit a 
pair of rubber 
boots with these 
felt soles, for use 
in the small, shal- 
low streams where 
waders are not 
necessary and the 
little barefoot boy 
would have been 
happy if he could 
have put those 
bruised feet of his 
into their protect- 
ing interiors. 

And that cane 
pole, or hickory 
stick or willow 
wand or whatever 
it was, with its 
few feet of line 
and the poor bent 
pin. Can you imag- 
ine what must have 
happened if he 
(Cont. on p. 688) 





Fur Garnering 
in Louisiana 


With the Fur Trappers in the Southern Marsh Lands 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


OLLECTING furs 
Pere castes ( in the swamps of 
Louisiana is rather 
different than the same 
process as identified with 
the northern sections of the 
country. Your fur buyer 
of the north will like as 
not come around to your 
place in an automobile or, 
when the snows of winter 
lie thick on the ground, by 
means of “shanks mares” 
pulling a toboggan after him. In the South and in Louisi- 
ana in particular, the fur buyer makes the rounds in a 
sixty-horsepower tug boat, working his way in and out 
among the myriad bayous, lakes and lagoons, calling upon 
the trappers and gathering in their catch as he progresses 
on his way, finally to come back to port loaded down with 
an amazing amount of valuable furs. It is all a long story 
and one fraught with interest throughout. It is a story of 
trapping that takes one back to the time when the country 
was virgin, such is the vast amount of pelts that the water- 
soaked “prairies” of Louisiana pro- 
duce. To gain an insight into it 
all, it is necessary to make the 
rounds. Follow us as we start out 
from sun-drenched Morgan City, 
noon sharp, bound south down the 
Atchafalaya. We'll pierce west as 
far as Cote Blanche Bay, via Wax 
Bayou, through the Belle Isle 
Marshes, finally to come out at 
Shell Island. 

Our party is composed of Mr. 
Joseph Patterson (Mistuh. Joe, if 
you please) ; Mr. Ewing Le Blanc 
(in Cajon this turns out to be none 
other than U-wan Lew Blaw) ; 
our engineer Allen Lambert (a 
true son of the Acadians), and the 
writer. Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Le Blanc are partners in the fur 
business. *In the region to be cov- 
ered they have leased no less than 
forty miles of this swamp land, 
besides being the owners of vast 
holdings of their own, They have 
installed trappers on these leased 
lands who trap on a commission 
basis. If a trapper has a catch 
that figures up to six hundred dol- 
lars, he must pay the fur buyers 
the twenty-five per cent. commis- 
sion, which is one hundred and 
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fifty dollars, which nets the trapper four hundred and 
fifty dollars. ‘Trapping is operated much on the same 
scale throughout the whole of the swamp country of 
Louisiana with some variations; in certain instances a 
percentage of as high as sixty per cent. is deducted from 
the trapper’s total. In other instances, trappers are hired 
at so much per day or per month, but generally it is on 
the percentage basis all around. There is no free trapping 
in the swamps of Louisiana, that is, free trapping as we 
know it in the north. One pays for the privilege of trap- 
ping on the lands, but naturally it is well worth it, for the 
furs come in thick and fast and more ’rat pelts are brought 
out in one day on the rounds inthe Louisiana swamps 
than are generally taken in a month up north. Therein 
lies the difference! 

It is a wonderful strip of stream, the Atchafalaya, being 
merely another arm of the Mississippi. It finally broadens 
out into greater Atchafalaya Bay and loses itself in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Down the stream we progress between 
shores lined with live oaks festooned and bearded with 
Spanish moss; then finally we leave the stream and forge 
up Wax Bayou, Mistuh Joe at the wheel. Willows, 
cypress and live oaks engage the view; broad-bladed grass 

skirts the edges of the bayou and 
soon, as the swamps are entered 
upon, trees dwindle, grow less in 
number and finally are not to be 
seen at all. Then in a veritable 
sea the roseau grass hems the view; 
as far as the eyes can reach there is 
roseau grass standing to a height of 
eight or ten feet. Yet in this wil- 
derness of grass the muskrats make 
their homes on the perpetually wet 
floor of the “prairies.” 


ERE the ground is merely 

soggy; at other places you 
sink at each step. Through this 
maze the trapper makes his way, 
setting his traps and gathering in 
his catch. In the north the houses 
are established by the muskrats on 
more or less deep water; on the 
“prairies” of Louisiana the houses 
of the ’rats are placed on top of 
the ground and tunnels run out 
from the houses with pathways 
here and there exposed to view. In 
these pathways the trapper sets his 
traps—never in the houses. There 
is a law in Louisiana that no house 
may be tampered with, in fact a 
trap may not be set within ten feet 
of a house. 
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We make our first stop at the 
Cantys. It is December Ist, just 
ten days after the opening of the 
trapping season. ‘The fur is col- 
lected every eight or ten days dur- 
ing the open season. In ten days 
time a trapper will collect from 
three hundred to a thousand ’rats 
besides such mink, ’coons and opos- 
sums as may happen around. 
Weather conditions have much to 
do with the number of animals that 
are caught. Just now we will say 
the weather has been more or less 
balmy and the ’rats have not been 
stirring much from their houses, 
hence the catch has not been what 
it should be. When the wind 
comes down from the northwest 
with the breath of the arctics, the 
‘rats begin to move around. Like- 
wise with the coming of chilly 
weather does the fur improve in 
quality. The guard-hairs will then 
come out full. In the words of Le 
Blanc: “If the guard-hairs are 
there the under fur will be luxuri- 
ant and the pelt will grade as a 
top.” 

Bundle after bundle of dried 
pelts are brought forth, sorted and 
graded on the floor of the Canty 
cabin. Into one pile go the “tops”; into another go the 
“mediums”; into a third pile go the “kits,” and into a 
fourth the “mice,” which are the poorest and smallest of 
the muskrat kittens. Last year muskrat “tops” were 
bringing one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents; this year 
they are bringing seventy-five cents; forty cents for medi- 
um, and fifteen cents for kits. Prices have been cut in half. 


NCE more we are on our way. The boat, in addi- 

tion to collegting the furs, likewise carries an exten- 
sive line of groceries, garments, rubberwear, hardware, 
etc., goods that have been ordered by the various trappers 
to be brought to them on the trip around. With what 
eagerness the boat is assailed as it lands! Has anything 
been forgotten? Hardly. Item for item Mistuh U-wan 
checks them off. Here is a half dozen bananas and here 
are two packages of cornflakes; here is a pair of overalls 
large enough for two ordinary sized men to get into; here 
is a long skinning knife with a narrow blade that is studied 
with a certain professional interest by those who gather 
around. Thus as the various orders that have been filled 
are checked off and 
transferred to land, 
orders are likewise 
taken that are to be 
filled and brought 
on the return trip 
ten days hence. Up- 
on Mistuh U-wan 
falls a tremendous 
trust and responsi- 
bility. He will keep 
track of the trap- 
pers’ bills in Mor- 
gan City; he will 
pay their taxes and 
when things hav- 
been_ straightened 
out he will enter the 
money that is left to 
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their accounts in the bank. Some 
of these bills may run high. Store- 
keepers have to wait for their mon- 
ey, thcy must advance goods on 
credit, but a people more honest 
than these it would be hard to find. 
The money that they derive from 
their trapping is paid out as eagerly 
as it is taken in. 

Into the night our boat, the 
Ocean Queen, makes its way. The 
rise of the tide tears loose countless 
acres of hyacinths, and the bayous 
are filled with them. Hyacinths 
are everywhere—here in patches 
and here in solid floating islands. 
Here the boat pushes through a 
barrier a mile in length. In the 
morning with the shift of the tide 
they will be passing down into the 
gulf and out to sea, there to wither 
and sink as the salt water immerses 
them. Dark though it be, the 
coming of the boat is expected and 
lights ahead welcome our approach. 
We strike a veritable settlement 
of shanty-boats where the Sons, the 
Huchins and the Bernadons are 
located. At once the coffee is set 
to dripping and the customary 
“shot” of “black” is served. In 
fear my brother northerners are 
not aware of the meaning of “dripped” coffee, let me 
explain. Louisiana coffee is heavily permeated with chic- 
ory and the strength of it is equal to forty mule teams. In 
drinking it the fingers quiver and the toes curl and cross 
themselves. A native Cajon (short for Acadian) drinking 
a cup of our weak northern coffee would straightway turn 
sick. This coffee is poured into a cloth sack. Then the 
boiling water a little at a time is poured over this coffee. 
Since but little water is used, the resulting liquid is very 
nearly of the consistency of syrup, in fact by adding about 
twenty cups of water you would have coffee as strong as 
the product we use in the north. Ordinarily this coffee is 
taken into the system without sugar in it and without 
milk or cream. ‘Mr. Lincoln,” apologizes Mistuh Lew 
Blaw, “is a no’thenah. He wants lots of hot watah in his, 
They drink WEAK coffee up no’th!” As this terrible 
truth comes out, I blush furiously and I hold out my cup 
for an ablution of hot water. About a spoonful is added. 
I demand more. Three drops are tentatively added. When 
I suggest that the cup be filled, the astonishment of those 
about is profound. It. will become a topic for discussion. 

So then the furs are 
graded, stacks of 
them, myriads of 
them. As Mistuh 
Joe shuffles them out 
he keeps up a run- 
ning talk, falling 
into the easy patois 
of the native com- 
bined with Italian 
dialect. “Whatta 
mattah you-all ketch 
so small ’rat. Ketch- 
ah biga ’rat, why- 
not; no wanta mice, 
whata-matt. Tella 
you-all, now, nex’-ah 
time no taka small 


(Cont. on p, 674) 
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The “ Picealix Hole’ , 


In Which the Novice Makes Good and Catches a Big Trout 


EARLY every fisherman, at 
N sometime in his years of “‘pis- 

catorial perseverance,” has 
visioned that “dream hole,” which teemed with big trout 
that were ravenously hungry. Of such a realization is 
this tale. 

With much puffing and rattling and banging, the log- 
ging train, consisting of a day-coach, smoker, two box- 
cars and a long string of empty logging trucks, drew up 
to the station platform at Knife River, a junction point 
with the “main line,” not far from Duluth, Minnesota. 

A motley group swarmed about the steps of the coach; 
a few homesteaders and their wives, going back with their 
purchases; several fishermen; and a large crowd of lum- 
ber-jacks with packs and “turkeys,” going in for the open- 
ing of camps. The time was late August, and there was a 
hint of frost in the crisp morning air, and touches of yel- 
low in the nearby woods. 

The smoker was already half filled, and the three fisher- 
men quickly sought two seats, where they disposed of their 
equipment in the racks overhead. 

“Looks like Bert is going to stay all Fall,” remarked 
the smaller of the three men, known as “Doc,” pointing 
to a colossal packsack, with which a stout, red-faced man 
was wrestling. 

“Oh no, Bert’s going to do a little high-class peddling,” 


By M. F. JAMAR, Jr. 


I laughed. “He’s an animated sporting 
goods catalog. Everything in the book 
he carries, and in most cases there 
are two or three of each!” 

Bert only grinned. His pack and variety of “duffel” 
had been the butt of many a jibe in the ten years he and 
his friends had been hunting or fishing together. 

Bert was a “dub,”—a good-natured, enthusiastic, pains- 
taking dub; and best of all he knew the extent of his “dub- 
ness.” Successive failures had not dampened his enthusi- 
asm; never did he catch but a few small fish, and never 
had he enjoyed a “big shoot,” or a full basket ; yet he lived 
in anticipation of both. 

Suddenly with a terrific jolt, the train started. A gray- 
bearded woodsman, less steady than the others, was pre- 
cipitated into Bert’s ample lap. And this was Bert’s in- 
troduction to the fairy godfather of the “Dream Hole.” 

“*Scuse me, Jack,” apologized the old-timer, regaining 
his feet with some difficulty. And, as he became aware of 
the clothing and appearance of the man he had so famil- 
iarly addressed, “’Scuse me, Mister. Hope I didn’t spill 
no ashes on yer clothes.” 

Upon Bert’s good-natured denial of any damage done. 
the old man produced a quart bottle from the bosom of his 
stag-shirt and offered all a drink. Unabashed by their 
refusal, he took one himself and announced that his name 
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was “Pop” Wilson, and ‘proceeded to tell of his years in 
the woods, first in Michigan, then Northern Wisconsin, 
and now in Minnesota. 

“You must know this country well, Pop, how are the 
streams?” inquired Bert. 

Before Pop could answer, the conductor burst into 
the coach, and in a hoarse voice yelled, ‘Have your fares 
ready, boys! No dead-beats or hard luck stories go. Got 
to collect fare according to new orders.” 

“Where’s yer ticket, Pop?” he demanded, as the old 
man started a second search of his old mackinaw and other 


garments. 


“ OU old Soak, bet ye sold it for that last quart of 

rot-gut whiskey. Well! Then off yer gets at 
Nelson’s Siding.” He promptly yanked the cord to signal 
for the stop. 

“Pop has a nice ten-mile hike back to the junction,” I 
remarked. ‘He'll sober up on the way back.” 

“Seems tough at his age,” replied the sympathetic Bert. 
“Say, Conductor! How much is the old man’s fare?” 

“Three-ten to Beaver Camps,” briskly replied that indi- 
vidual, “Going to stake him?” 

“Yes,” replied Bert, and 
then dreading Pop’s voluble 
gratitude and further conver- 
sation, “that is, if the old fel- 
low will go sit down some- 
where and sleep off his jag.” 

Once more the train started, 
and the three fishermen dis- 
cussed the various streams, and 
their plans. Thicker and 
thicker grew the haze of tobac- 
co smoke, a blending of many 
brands, until with a gasp, Bert 
got up to open the forward 
door. 

At the end of the car, 
curled up in a seat, half asleep, 
was old Pop Wilson, who 
wakened as Bert opened the 
door. Upon recognizing his 
benefactor, the old man ex- 
pressed his thanks, and ended 
with the inquiry “You fellers 
goin’ to camp out?” 

Upon being informed that 
they planned to stop at Mc- 
Manus Camp 10 and fish the 
Big Split Rock, the old man’s 
face lit up with a recollection 
of years gone by. 

“Set down, Mister,” he re- 
quested earnestly, “I got a 
secret to tell ye. Ye ain’t 
much of a fisherman, jedging 
from the way yer partners 
talked, but I know somethin’ 
yell want to know, and ye can 
slip one over on them.” 

“Ten years ago, it wus,” he 
continued, “the last pine wus 
cut along the Split Rock, but 
well I remember Camp One 
on Little Split Rock—not the © 
big crick, mind yer, but the 
little one ’bout two miles east 
of the othef stream, where you 
are going to fish.” 

“Trout, man! Jes’ bushels 
of ’em, ’specially in the pool 
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He cast to the middle of the pool. 
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below the camp. We made that pool by damming the 
crick to git water for the camp and for. the winter road 
water-wagons.” 

“Now,” continued the old woodsman, making a rough 
sketch on the back of an envelope, “(Camp One is most 
burned down by brush fires, and Little Split Rock is so 
dern low and brushy since all the timber’s cut, that no one 
ever fishes that part. Right now with this dry spell, all 
the trout in the stream and all them big ones that are 
coming up from Lake Superior:to spawn, are in that pool 
in a jungle of alders.” 

Whereupon he proceeded to give to his much interested 
listener, a detailed description of the stream, Old Camp 
One, the high bank, the location of the pool, and an old 
tote-road which led back to the track. 

“Bushels of trout,” he repeated—Some nigh onto five 
pounds, mind ye, all speckled brooks.” 

“You’re joking now, Pop,” exclaimed Bert, who had 
never caught a fish over a half-pound (and broke his rod 
in doing so), “Not five-pound brooks?” 

“Honest to Gawd,” replied the old man, a ring of sin- 
cerity in his voice. ‘Why should I fool ye, when ye just 
saved me a long hike. You do as I tell ye. If the dam 
ain’t washed out, the trout are 
there! And fish from the west 
bank so as to not roil the 
water.” 

Tucking the crude map into 
his map case, Bert returned to 
his two friends. 

“Hired old Pop for a 
guide?” laughed Doc. “These 
old-timers always have a ‘lost 
lake’ or stream, or deer-yard 
to tell where ‘they are thick as 
fleas.’ Most of those old guys 
are only ‘half-there’ when it 
comes to telling the truth. 
Your pack’s too heavy for that 
old fellow, anyway; you want 
a strong, able-bodied packer, 
believe me!” 

A little provoked at the last 
jibe, Bert decided on the in- 
stant not to tell about Pop’s 
advice. ‘We were just talk- 
ing,” he said. 

On went the train over the 
grass-grown rickety track, 
plunging madly down one 
steep grade to gain momentum 
to make the corresponding 
ascent ; thundering over sway- 
ing trestles, and crossing nu- 
merous small trout streams 
which eventually found their 
way to Lake Superior, ten 
miles away. 

Later, as the train stopped 
and the three got off, old 
Pop, leaning out of the win- 
dow caught Bert’s glance, 
“Goodbye, Jack,” he called, 
and with a significant wink of 
his eye; and then, remember- 
ing himself, “Good luck to ye, 
Sir. Remember old Pop’s gi’it’ 
ye straight goods, Thankee 
fer” —the rest was lost in the 
Shee are yas racket of the cars. 
oa Camp 10 was typical of 
(Continued on page 697) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Managing Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE RAPE OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
Fe«: more than half a century the boundaries of the 


famous Yellowstone Park were kept inviolate. It 

is the greatest wonderland in all the world. The 
most popular of America’s playgrounds. ‘The one cher- 
ished possession that the soul of America has declared 
must be handed down unbroken to the generations that 
are to come, 

The boundaries of this national heritage have at last 
been violated. The commercial interests, ever seeking for 
oil lands, stands of timber and reservoir sites slipped a 
bill through Congress last spring that contained a joker, 
transferring to the Forest Service the magnificent stand 
of timber that was the glory of the eastern boundary. 
The Iumber interests will cut two deep notches into the 
park, on either side of the Cody Trail. One of these 
notches, nine miles deep, all but reaches Yellowstone 
Lake. 

The Park system of this country looks large on paper, 
whereas, in fact it is too small to accommodate the steadily 
increasing numbers, seeking the out of doors. Succeeding 
years will find them on the open road in larger numbers. 
There is nothing that will do so much for the health and 
happiness of our Nation as an inviolate Park system. We 
have surplus of land for Agriculture and commercial pur- 
poses, There is a dearth of land for Park purposes. In 
all the world there is no other section which offers as 
much as Yellowstone Park. 

These areas belong to the people. They should not be 
subject to trade or barter. We are a wealthy nation and 
can afford to keep them, The plans have all been made 
for further despoilation. The Snake River Valley will be 
the next scene of attack. The people have a battle on 
their hands to save Yellowstone Park. 
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BAG LIMITS—SMOKE SCREENS 
AND DR. REDDINGTON 


Te ducks and geese that have been breeding in 


Canada will soon be on their southern flight. Once 
across our northern boundary they become the 
wards of the United States, 

The officials in Washington, to whose guardianship 
these birds are entrusted, have played politics from the 
day that powers as wardens were conferred upon them. 
The history of their activities reveal that they have de- 
ceived, flaunted and defied the wishes of an overwhelming 
number of American people, side-stepped the question of 
the bag limit, issued bulletins and made statements that 
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did not truly reveal the devastation and destruction that 
was going on. 

At a Congressional hearing on the question of ba 
limits, held in Washington, on January 27, 1927, the 
evasive answers of Dr. Nelson aroused Senator McNary 
to declare: 

“This is all academic. What I am wondering is— 
why do you hesitate when the facts are so well known?” 

Dr. Nelson finally admitted that ducks were decreas- 
ing and scarce in sections of the country that comprised 
five-sixths of the area of the United States. 

As a justification for not reducing the bag limit, the 
Biological Survey presented a pamphlet entitled, “Fed- 
eral Power and Bag Limit,” by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
president of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties. In this pamphlet Dr. Pearson declares that the con- 
trol of the bag limit does not rest with the Government, 
and that the National Association of Audubon Societies 
would rebel against any attempt upon the part of the 
Government to exercise such power. The publication of 
this pamphlet shocked the bird lovers of the country be- 
yond expression. It sank the Audubon Society to depths 
that were never contemplated by its founders. It failed, 
however, to save Dr. Nelson. He retired as Chief of the 
Bureau, and Dr. Paul Reddington was appointed as his 
successor. 

Dr. Reddington, late of the Forest Service, is an at- 
tractive and enc2_ing personality who, for two years, has 
succeeded in evading action on the bag limit. He is 
responsible for that famous bureaucratic smoke screen, 


“The Duck Census.” 

A serious attempt to count the wild fowl of the country 
appealed to the humor of experienced wild fowlers. ‘Their 
attitude, however, toward Dr. Reddington has been most 
tolerant and amiable. The Doctor had frankly declared 
that he was without experience as a sportsman, and pos- 
sessed no knowledge of the ways of wild fowl. Let him 
be given an opportunity to learn, 

That was more than two years ago. The count has 
been completed. The first duck census in the history of 
conservation is now a fact. We know, officially, that 
there are less than three million ducks in this country. 
We knew before that there were more than six million 
shooters. Dr. Reddington can count the ducks backwards 
and forwards. He can begin at the ends and count to the 
middle. There is nothing to alter the facts. They are 
so plain that he who runs may read. First: we have 
more shooters than birds, and second: the shooters are 
increasing faster than the birds. 


After two years of noble effort on the part of Dr. 
Reddington, and two years of patient waiting. on the 
part of an anxious public, the voice of the good doctor 
is again heard in the land. 

“I have got to count ’em again.” 

The doctor’s smoke screen census was good in its day, 
but its day has passed. The public want more than a 
census. They demand a reduction in the bag limit. They 
lost faith in Dr. Reddington’s predecessor, and they are 
tiring of Dr. Reddington’s evasions. 

Forest AND STREAM believes that Dr. Reddington at 
heart favors a reduction of the bag limit. He must 
realize that the Government’s bag limit, of twenty-five 
birds a day for five months of the year, is out of step 
with the spirit of the times. Dr. Reddington is not the 
first man to enter a Federal Bureau with the intention 
of serving the people, to become the servant of a small, 
but determined minority. 

While the Doctor is deep in the details of another duck 
census, it will be well for him to occasionally recall that 
the members of his Advisory Board voted sixteen to two 
for the reduction of the bag limit. That'a majority of 
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the states have declared that the Government’s limit was 
too high. That the largest Sportsmens’ Organizations 
in this country have pledged themselves to work for a 
reduction of the limit. That Forest AND STREAM de- 
clares that ninety-five per cent of the voting population 
of this country favors a reduction of the bag limit. 

These, Dr. Reddington, are your real masters, It is 
their will that must ultimately prevail. 
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CLOSED SEASON ON PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
IN MINNESOTA 


HE Minnesota Game Protective League, at a 
recent meeting, voted to petition the Governor to 
close the season on prairie chickens by executive 
order, The chief fish and game commissioner, G. W. 
McCullough, concurred in this action. It is therefore 
likely that there will be no prairie chicken shooting in 
Minnesota this fall. 

There was a time when prairie chickens were abundant 
all over the western wheat lands. They are, unfortu- 
nately, comparatively slow of flight early in the season, 
easily killed, and it is impossible for them to hold up 
against the hunters that the automobiles can set down 
fully equipped, in any section of the country, where they 
abound. 

The prairie chicken is more than a close relative of the 
heath hen that is now extinct. It is the western repre- 
sentative of the same family, and it can be truly stated 
that they are in greater danger of the fate of their eastern 
cousins than any other game bird. 

The prairie chicken, like all members of the grouse 
family, is very susceptible to infectious diseases. When 
swept by one of these scourges the only thing that will 
save the remnants of the flocks from destruction is a closed 
season, continued until the birds have regained the grounds 
they had lost. The prairie chickens of Minnesota were 
swept by a mysterious malady two years ago. They were 
all but wiped out, The birds that survived, although 
few in number, are said to be healthy, and if properly 
protected will again build up to their former numbers. 

In the prairie states chicken shooting is an institution. 
To give it up, even for a year or two, is asking a good 
deal of the shooters. They are therefore to be congratu- 
lated upon the restraint that they are exercising. 


ses & & 
BIG GAME IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


HE forest officers’ census of big game animals in 

the various National Forests covering the calendar 

years 1927 and 1928 show that antelopes in 1928 
increased 829 head which is about 11 per cent more than 
in 1927. 118 antelopes were killed by predatory animals 
during the year and 17 by hunters, Owing to the fact 
that these animals range normally in open, accessible 
country they will continue to require a great deal of pro- 
tection from hunting and from their natural enemies if 
the species is to be preserved from extinction, 

The increase in black and brown bear was very small— 
slightly over 2 per cent. 

For the country as a whole grizzly bear show an increase 
of about 2 per cent over the estimated number reported 
in 1927. More than 72 per cent of the animals in this 
class are in Alaska where for the purposes of this census 
Alaska brown bear were classified with the grizzlies. 
Outside of the Alaska Territory only 9 States were re- 
ported as containing grizzly bear, more than half of these 
being in Montana. The extermination of this species in 
California where it was connected with much of the 
State’s picturesque pioneer history forcibly impresses the 
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necessity of adequate measures to safeguard the grizzly’s 
existence in the greatly restricted territory where he is 
still found. 

Deer show a net increase of almost 7 per cent. This 
increase seems to be generally distributed throughout the 
National Forests and States. The estimates indicate that 
more than 100,000 were killed during the year—42,967 
by man and 65,219 by predatory animals. As a result of 
protection deer have increased in many localities to the 
point where thei: careful management presents a serious 
problem, 

The elk herds a responded to protection quite gen- 
erally and have increased to such an extent that control 
measures must be applied to prevent serious losses from 
starvation during droughts. According to reports 2,681 
head were killed by hunters during the year and 900 head 
by predatory animals. 

Mountain goats show a slight decrease and mountain 
sheep a slight increase over the numbers reported last year. 
These species have been crowded back within their natural 
ranges until they occupy the roughest mountain regions 
where unfavorable feed and climatic conditions together 
with their natural enemies keep the herds from increasing 
as they should if undisturbed. 

The estimated number of moose at the close of 1928 
indicate a rather serious decline in that species. In 
Alaska, where the principal reduction was reported, the 
decrease is accounted for by a more conservative estimate. 
Aside from Alaska they are centralized in Minnesota, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana, in which States there 
was reported an increase of almost 9 per cent during the 
year. 
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CANADIAN MINISTER APPROVES OF 
GAME REFUGE BILL 


66 GRICULTURAL expansion and other develop- 
A ments in the southern United States, where most 
of Canada’s waterfowl spend the winter, have 
gradually been encroaching upon the marsh lands there, 
and those interested in wild life conservation in the 
United States have been trying for some years to find an 
adequate solution of the problem of providing these birds 
with suitable wintering marshes. If the waterfowl are 
denied suitable wintering marshes they will become extinct 
in spite of all that Canada can do to protect them in sum- 
mer, for the birds go south in winter. Sportsmen and 
bird lovers of Canada will be delighted that this action 
has been taken under the Migratory Bird Treaty by 
congress, and that this bill provides for a series of in- 
violable bird sanctuaries in the south:” 

Is the comment of the Hon. Charles Stewart, Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, charged with the administration 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty who also said: 

“With reference to. the dominion’s action in this mat- 
ter, I am happy to be able to say that Canada has reserved 
40 bird sanctuaries under the treaty, and in these the 
summer homes of seabirds on the coasts and of ducks and 
geese in the interior are protected. In addition to these 
sanctuaries 51 public shooting grounds have been set aside. 
These are great marshes where waterfowl nest safely 
during the breeding time, and which differ only from total 
sanctuaries in that shooting is allowed on them for a set 
time each fall, 

“Other benefits secured under the treaty, I may add, 
are total protection for Canada’s insect-eating birds, which 
help to protect crops and forests from insect pests; the 
total prohibition of spring shooting, so that our migratory 
birds can come north on their way to the breeding grounds 
without molestation; and the universal prohibition of the 
sale of migratory game birds, in the United States.” 





Edited By CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
“Approaching the Millenium” 


ILGRIM in Chicago by 
P the name of W. M. Gar- 

lington, writes to me in 
detail about what he considers as 
his ideal of a small-bore match 
rifle. In view of the fact that it 
is nearly the duplicate, except as 
to stock, of the famous rifle of the equally famous small- 
bore rifle shot, Henry Wright of Fresno, burying the sad 
details or letting them waste their fragrance on the desert 
air seems just too bad. 

Brother Garlington’s own scores with the rifle go far 
to prove that the rifle suits him, if none other. 

The basis of this pleasing arm is the Model 52 Win- 
chester which is the famous bolt action .22 brought out in 
1919 and which has helped win every Dewar match 
against the British since that time with the exception of 
the one year when our pickup team at Sea Girt lost. 

The barrel, instead of being the normal tube found on 
the ordinary or garden variety of 52, is the special heavy 
Winchester stainless sort. 

This barrel is 28 inches long, 1” at breech, and 7%” at 
muzzle, which makes a pretty heavy tube. 

Stock is 13% 
inches long, with 
13/16th inch drop 
at both heel and 
comb from the 
level of the tops of 
the scope blocks 
which would be 
slightly below the 
metallic sight line. 

The stock is 
heavy, much the 
same as the Spring- 
field .22, at the 
butt. Butt plate is 
flat steel bored full 
of % inch holes. 
Pressure forces the 
shoulder pad into 
these holes so there 
is no slipping. This 
was a scheme orig- 
inated by the fa- 
mous T. K. Lee. 

Grip is 4% 
inches around and 
close to the guard. 
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HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEST AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Left to right, new copper plated 22 Long Rifle bullet; complete copper plated 
bullet and case; new bullet without lubrication; ordinary lead type .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge. 
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,The comb is well forward, 
within 2% inches of the cocking 
piece. Note this. In the alleged 
improved stock on the standard 
Model 52 the comb is neatly and 
wonderfully arranged with rela- 
tion to the head of the gun that it 
sticks very painfully and nicely into the angle of the jaw 
if you crawl up as usual to see through the little hole in 
the rear sight. 

Forearm is extra large, cross section nearly circular, and 
tapers slightly larger as it nears the muzzle. 

The firing mechanism is the famous Hart speeded firing 
pin and trigger, which is costly, but which is a truly aston- 
ishing bit of shoot ’em machinery. The fall is less than 
Y inch instead of about quarter way the length of the 
bolt as in the standard 52, and it moves almost too quickly 
for the eye to follow. 

The result of this type of ignition is that when the 
shooter makes up his mind that this is a nice time to shoot, 
the rifle goes right ahead and shoots without a lot of 
intervening formalities like a firing pin travelling a couple 
of inches in a slow and dignified manner like an alderman 
in a silk hat. 

Shot in machine 
rest at Camp Perry 
at 55 yards the 
rifle put practically 
every shot into a 
nickel-sized circle, 
using,» of course, 
the justly famous 
Remington Palma 
which has the edge 
at present on any- 
thing else in this 
sad vale of tears. 

The rifle not 
only shot wel! 
from the machine 
rest, but could be 
shot well by the 
shooter owning it 
which is again dif- 
ferent, the differ- 
ence often being 
quite painful and 
costing matches, 

I noted with 
much interest that 
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Change to 
Super-X 
this Fall! 


Why gothrough another hunt- 
ing season denying yourself 
the extra effectiveness of the 
famous Super-X long-range 
shells? Try them and find out 
what they'll do! For ducks, 
geese, turkey, crows or hawks 
the famous Western Super-X 
load gives clean kills at 15 to 
.oyards greater effectiverange. 


Super-X, the long-range shell, 
isthe load with the Short Shot 
String. The maximum number 


Super er: 


The Long 


of pellets in the shot charge 
are effective. They travel thru 
the air in a compact mass, in- 
stead of stringing out. You get 
your game with few cripples. 


For shooters who want even 
greater range than the stand- 
ard Super-X load, Western is 
loading the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, a 
new and exclusive develop- 
ment. Each pellet is coated 
with tough Lubaloy metal 


In writina to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


“When You Get a Shot 
You Get a Duck 
with Super -X”’ 
which reduces pellet deform- 
ity, resulting in greater killing 
power and the longest effective 
range of any shell on the market! 


Xpert Shells 
—for Quail and Rabbits 


Once you try Xpert shells you 
will never use anything else for 
quail and rabbits. A real qual- 
ity load at a surprisingly low 
price...There is a Western 
dealer near you. Write us for 


descriptive literature. 


ange Shotgun Shell 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 948 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N.J., San Francisco. Cal. 


It will identify you. 
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Time to shoot! 


The season is rushing 
in. Soon there will be 
the whirring of speed- 
ing wings and the sharp 
crack of the guns... 


Isn’t this the year 
that you can treat your- 
self to a new gun —to 
the kind you have 
wanted for so long? 


Here, in the finest 
and largest Gun Room 
in the world, there is 
a gun that you may 
feel was made for your 
shoulder. 


If you are unable to 
come and see us, write 
to us; tell us exactly 
what you want and your 
letter will receive the 
same careful attention 
we would give to you 
in person. 


Send for Gun Catalog 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcnu Co. 
GheGreatest SPoRtING GooDs STORE in the'World 


MADISON Ave.aT 45" Street. New York 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., is now combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
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Henry Wright’s outfit was a duplicate of 
Brother Garlington with the exception 
of the stock which in the case of Wright 
is the standard 52. However Wright, 
being a good mechanic, solved the scope 
problem by making a complete upper 
part for the standard stock, running from 
grip to butt plate and raising the heel 
more than an inch. This is put on for 
use with the telescope and it is held on 
by two screws passing into tapped studs 
set in the ordinary stock’s upper line. 
The pad attempt at solution used by 
some shooters with telescopes is not the 
proper one. While the pad may permit 
the face to touch something, the excessive 
drop at the heel tends to let the butt plate 
slip into the arm pit and the rifle to roll 


| on its long axis and the whole contrap- 


tion is thoroughly miserable. Wright’s 
scheme, however provides about 1% 
inches more butt plate on the top end of 
the old one, and practically gives a new 
and straight stock for use with the tele- 
scope. 


These Here Golden Shot 


A pair of years ago I wrote about 
some new copper plated shot just pro- 
duced in experimental form by the 
Western Cartridge Co. and some of 
which I had shot on ducks and on the 
pattern board. 

These red pellets are now on the 
market commercially in almost any size 
you want, and many trap shooters are 
using them in the Super Trap Load of 
the Western folks. 

I suppose the next thing will be for 
these saucer-busters to catch this metal 
fouling voodoo religion from their rifle 
shooting brothers and to go pouring aw- 
ful mixtures that smell like livery stables 
and known as ammonia dope through their 
Parkers and Ithacas and Winchesters and 
the like. 

Much humor is attached to the matter 
of the virtue of this copper plated sort 
of shot. The makers show photomicro- 
graphs of ordinary chilled shot, of soft 
shot, and of the copper shot, all after 
firing through a gun. 

The soft or drop shot of course is 
badly afflicted with flat wheelitis, many 
of them square where they ought to be 
round and some of them flat where they 
might at least be square. 

The chilled shot showed this complaint 


| to a lesser degree, but still showed it. 


The golden shot, however, were as round 
as those sets of high priced ball-bearings 
you see in the advertisements and which 
are found in luxuriant profusion in all 
high priced cars. 

Now this is all to the merry if you 


' accept one school of thought as to why 


a scattergun does not shoot all its shot 
where it looks (which is a durn good 
thing for some of us or we never would 
hit anything). 

The aforesaid school holds that all the 
naughty little pellets that refuse to come 
into the sacred thirty inch circle at 40 
yards, are pellets which are not right 
physically and never had a chance in 
life. That these erring little pellets are 
more to be pitied than censured and that 
their straying from the paths of right- 
eousness came from their being battered 
and knocked out of shape in passing up 
the bore. 

Tf all of this be true, then it would 
seem obvious that making our pellets 
hard enough would result in 100% guns 
—and a great increase in the amount of 
game left over at the end of each sea- 
son. to use for seed for the next harvest. 

On the other hand a well known and 
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well informed ballistic engineer of the 
du Pont Co. is on record with the theory 
that only those shot which are battered 
—in other words those which get welded 
together in passing through the gun and 
travel for a short distance as a soli 
mass, resisting air pressure and wad 
thrust from the rear, and all other temp- 
tations—are the ones which fly straight 
and land in the 30 inch circle at 49 
yards. The round ones, he says, not 
being in on this welding—in-union-there- 
is-strength business—are the real erring 
brothers and so far as killing effect jig 
concerned merely go to hell in a hack 
instead cf reporting fer duty with the 
rest of the load. 

Oh well, let ’em fight it out. In the 
meantime I can testify whcle-heartedly 
that the Western copper plated shot are 
the best copper plated shot I have ever 
used. 


The Plated Bullet As a Restorer 
of Youth 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
by the report from a friend in a branch 
of Uncle Sam’s service that with rifles 
which would no longer shoot accurately 
with lead bullets, due to wear at the 
chamber end of the rifling, and the upset 
and deforming of the lead bullet, they 
would still continue to shoot well with 
Western copper plated bullets. The rea- 
son being that the plated bullet did not 
so easily upset or become deformed in 
this “lead” or back end of the rifling. 
All of which may be a hint for the 
brother who has a rifle badly worn and 
who may get renewed accuracy by chang- 
ing to the plated bullet. 


Giving Your Shotgun 
“The Works” 


The shotgun, used as a shotgun should 
be used, must almest be a part of you. 
It must fit you, instead of the ancient 
scheme of your contorting yourself to fit 
the gun. 

With the rifle the front and rear sight, 
and the much longer time in which to 
aim and fire, give you a means of getting 
your eye to the proper relation with the 
iine of the barrel. There is neither time 
nor sight equipment with the shotgun 
used on flying game. 

Trapshooting, played in the regulation 
way with gun put to the shoulder be- 
fore the bird is called, is useless for 
determining gun fit—except for this game 
alone. Here you fit yourself to the gun 
instead of the gun fitting you. 

The average shotzun owner, who shoots 
the fowling piece only in the field ot 
in the marsh, will get several unpleasant 
but wholesome surprises if he will seek 
open country with a hand-trap or 4 
Duvrock trap or even behind the regu 
lar automatic trap and then try field 
shooting at clay birds thrown off fairly 
level as quail often fly, gun kept down 
until the bird appears, bird thrown 4 
a surprise if possible. Maybe his gun 
fits him, and then again the only fit in 
the matter will be one thrown by the 
owner when he misses plenty biris. 

Much may be learned by deliberately 
throwing the butt high on the shoulder 
as the gun comes up, which gives the 
same effect as a gun with more drop 
bend of the stock, or throwing the butt 
much lower on the shoulder than normal, 
which simulates the effect of a much 
straighter stock. 

Also by holding the left hand farther 
from the body, giving the effect of # 
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No. 5 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 


Reeoil 


HE ideal shotgun powder would be that which 

gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 
killing power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
contradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 


“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.”’ 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 


WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 
VELOCITY OF THE SHOT = 


WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 


It can be seen from this that if the weight of the 
shot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 
the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
shot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 
Recoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 
shotgun load which appears to have a lighter 
recoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 
ity than a shotgun load which appears to have a 
heavier recoil. 
The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 
by transposing the equation: 

WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 
Recoil Velocity. VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 


cf Gun ae 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN 


Rather than make extensive calculations, how- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


GU PONY 


REG.y. s. PAT. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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Loads of Power 


CLIMAX HEAVIES 


Here are shells that 
meet the demand for high- 
powered long-range loads at a 
moderate price. Fast, hard- 
hitting, dependable — Climax 
Heavies give a longer and 
deadlier reach to your gun. 
They’re loads with loads of 
power. Progressive-burning 
powder. 10, 12, 16, 20 gauge; 
also .410. 


f UNITED STATES 


CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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longer butt stock, or holding it closer 
in, which makes the butt stock feel short- 
er, and also makes the gun feel as if 
it had more bend or drop than it really 
has. 

Gun fitting is a fine art and there is 
no doubt that half of the shotgun men 
who seek the field or marsh could im- 
prove their shooting or even climb out 
of the slough of despond by finding out 
just what sort of a gun stock actually 
fitted them and let them hit game by 
merely watching it intently, throwing up 
the gun and pulling the trigger, which is 
after all the natural way to shoot the 
shotgun. 


“Hoss Pistol” Sporting 
Springfields 


Some of these old grey-beards who 
used to lug full octagon, full magazine 
repeating rifles with a half-inch hole the 
length of the barrel must get a grim 
smile at the antics of these buddies who 
demand a rifle that will throw sudden 
death a mile and yet not weigh enough 
to be noticed as they trip gaily o’er 
hill and dale. 

If a man is not strong physically or 
wants to carry the cook-stove, ice-box and 
piano along when he goes hunting, the 


mez my 


One way to get a nice light Spring- 
field barrel. 
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very light weight rifle is a natural de- 
sire on his part. 

However this party ought not to seek 
to shoot one of the most powerful mili- 
tary cartridges in the world out of a 
little kid size pocket-rifle—as do these 
buddies who want 6-lb. sporting Spring- 
fields. If there is any sport in the matter 
it is watching the efforts of incautious 
gunsmiths to get the rifle down to any 
such weights. There is none in shooting 
the resulting rifle. 

If you could kindly leave out the barrel, 
or the receiver or the bolt, or the stock 
or something, this weight would be easy. 
But in view of the necessity for all of 
these items it is just not done. 

The ordinary service barrel, which is 
not at all a big or heavy barrel or one 
that furnishes much material to be 
worked down with a bastard file and a 
horse rasp, weighs 2.79 Ibs. 

The receiver weighs a pound. That's 
3.79 Ibs. so far. 

The bolt complete weighs a_ pound, 
total 4.79 Ibs. to date. The magazine 
and guard weigh .61 lIb., or 5.40 Ibs. 
thus far. 

A butt plate will weigh % lb., a Lo- 
man 48 sight another % Ib. or a half 
pound which brings our total to 5.90 Ibs. 
for the metal, without sling swivels, front 
sight and base, guard screws or any 
other little items of hardware which 
easily bring the total to 6 lbs. 

If we could worry along’ without a 
stock this 6 lb. figure would be easy, but 
in view of its advisability and the fact 
that practically no stock with enough 
wood in it to assure strength weighs less 
than 1% lbs., we get right back to the 
long-discovered fact that a_ sporter 
Springfield has to weigh 714 to 734 Ibs. 
as the minimum complete with Lyman 
and sling. 

Trying to pare a pound off this by 
cutting off barrel and turning it down 
and robbing the stock is just plumb fool- 
ishness. I would not give room to a 
sporter Springfield of less than 7 Ibs. 
weight, because of considerations of ac- 
curacy and safety, and I would not linger 
in the same acre Ict with a party who 
is firing a Springfield of less than 22 
inches of barrel. Cut it off to less than 
this and you have an arm that just natu- 
rally knocks the ears off everybody in the 
vicinity. 

The featherweight seeker ought to 
stick to the little 18-inch Mannlicher- 
Schonauer or a .25 or some arm of the 
sort. 

They don’t weigh as much as a Spring- 
field—and neither are they Springfields. 


Good News for: Small-Bore-Rifle 
Shocters 


At this writing the Lyman Gunsight 
Corporation sent to me a sample of a 
sight which I urged on them two years 
ago and for which need I made oration 
in a book I once did on small-bore shoot- 
ing. 

Briefly, it permits the shooter to 
change the size or type of his front sigh‘ 
quickly and easily, the precess being 
nothing more complicated than unscrew- 
ing a milled edge section of the front 
sight hood, dropping out the sight within 
and dropping the new sight into its place. 
With the sight, the new No. 17. comes 
seven different and distinct sizes of aper- 
ture, blade, and one pinhead which is 4 
waste of good sight material. 

The sight is merely the usual hood 
with the sight inside of it. However 
instead of this sight being held within 
said hood by two microscopic pivot 
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screws as in the old 17, it is provided 
with an arm on-either side which slides 
in two slots cut in the hood. The 
threaded rear portion of the hood then 
screws up behind these arms and holds 
the sight firmly. 

The makers think it can be changed 
without altering the shooter’s point of 
impact. Mechanically it is very likely 
true; practically, any change in a sight 
is likely to produce a slight change in the 
location of the next shot because the 
well-known clear bright right eye does 
not define a wide blade the same as it 
does a narrow one and so on. A little 
bookkeeping in one’s score book, with 
reference to each sight available will 
speedily register what such changes are, 
if any. 


Eugene Montgomery and the late 
Dr. Saxton Pope. 


Wilderness Archery 
(Continued from page 650) 


stood in the deep shade, where it would 
have been difficult for any animal to 
see me well enough to know I was a 
man. On the upper edge of the clearing, 
still in the sunlight, a Douglas fir sent 
its trunk straight to the sky, and I no- 
ticed a patch of bright yellow moss on 
the bark, which moss I have been told 
the Indians used in coloring buckskin. 
As my eye went down the edge of the 
trunk, it suddenly focused on a dark 
eye that was silently studying me. Luck 
still around, I thought; this is a wild- 
cat, or maybe a wolf. 


The strategy of hunting is about the 
same in its fundamentals as that of any 
other contest. In this case my problem 
was to avoid alarming the animal I saw 
wetching me, and at the same time get 
a fair bow shot at him. He was well 
over fifty yards away, and his eye was 
all the mark that I had; I could scarce- 
ly have hit it with a good rifle and to 
try with my bow would have been tak- 
ing very long chances. If I approached 
him, he would of course disappear. I 
might, however, make him approach me; 
I had done such things before. So I put 
my fingers to my mouth and made a loud 
squeak that possibly resembled the noise 
made by a rabbit when it is caught by 
one of its predatory enemies. In the 
animal kingdom, as in international af- 
fairs, might is right and any wildcat or 
coyote hearing the distress cry of a rab- 
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Fox Quality 
from Butt Plate to Muzzle 
- > and only °3650 


HERE’S no compromise with quality 

in building this FOX-STERLING- 
WORTH — no cutting corners to keep 
down costs. It’s built right by expert gun- 
smiths, and it has every feature that a good 
double-barrel gun should have. It’s a gun 
you can be proud of in any company — 
a gun that will hold its own in the 
keenest competition. 
The STERLINGWORTH was never “cut 
to fit” a price—but because it is produced 
by precision-building methods in one of 
the largest and best-equipped of modern 
gun factories, its price is surprisingly small. 
And consider what these features mean in 
shooting qualities: 
Fewer working parts than any other make 
of double-barrel hammerless gun — posi- 
tive action and long life. 
Three-piece lock with nickel steel ham- 
mer and firing-pin combined. 
Rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear— never “shoots loose.” 
Coil springs throughout — permanently 
guaranteed against breakage. 
And appearance? Fine quality American 
walnut stock and fore-end — attractive 
checkering — weatherproof Duco finish. 
Your choice of 12-16 or 20 gauge — barrels 
26-28-30 or 32 inches—any desired boring. 
Other Fox Guns are priced at $48.40 and 
upward. These grades may be built to the 
buyer’s specifications — custom-made guns 
of world-famous quality. 
Ask your dealer or write us today for the 
Fox catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4742 N. 18th St. Phila., Pa. 


FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters — the 
only toy of its kind, 
and absolutely harmless. 
Looks and works for 
all the world like a big 
Fox, but it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder—no danger. At 
all sporting goods and 
toy departments. Send 
for folder. 
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Here’s a New 
De Luxe .22 
Caliber Re- 
peating Rifle 
that ful- 
fills your 
idea of 


QUALITY! 


at a most modest price 


Ask the expert to give you an unbiased 
judgment on this efficient, attractive 
new Savage Hammerless Repeater, 
Model 29. He will tell you what your 
own eyes and hands tell you...here is 
the supreme value in a twenty-two re- 
peater. And, when you’ve got the 
Model 29 out in the field or on the 
target range, note how rapidly the 
slide-forearm pumps up the loaded 
cartridges; how smoothly the action 
works; how accurately the barrel in- 
terprets your aim! 


MODEL 29 — Octagon Barrel 
Lyman Gold-bead Front Sight 


There are so many advantages to be found 
in this new deluxe repeater, that you can 
only appreciate them by inspecting the 
Model 29 at your dealer’s or by giving the 
rifle a real try-out. There’s nothing to com- 
pare with this $19.50 value. For instance, a 
24-inch Octagon Barrel, Lyman Gold-bead 
Front Sight, and a “fits the hand” full-pistol- 
grip are outstanding features. All parts are 
simplified, any sine strength and de- 

Tr tmost accuracy is insured 
through Savage scientific slow-rifling 
methods. There’s a longer forearm for 
easier handling and better balance. 
Stronger, more convenient take-down. 
Stock of American Walnut; hard rub- 
ber butt plate. Shoots fifteen .22 
caliber long-rifle, seventeen .22 
caliber lorg, or twenty .22 caliber 
short cartridges. Price $19.50 


See it today at the nearby sporting- 
goods dealer or hardware dealer—send 
Model 29 attached couponformorecompletedata. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 518. Utica, N. Y. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 518, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Send me your circular on the new Model 

29 Rifle. 
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NOSKE’S 
RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 


SAN CARLOS, CALIF. 
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bit, is impelled to look into the situation, 
hoping that he is a better man than the 
individual who has just made the catch. 
He knows that if he can handily lick the 
possessor he can have his evening meal 
right then and there, with no tiresome 
hunting. 

In this instance it worked out very 
well. My varmint had just such thoughts 
and feelings. As soon as the first good 
squeak reached his ears, he was all at- 
tention. He stepped forward from where 
he was crouched in partial hiding, and 
gave me the greatest thrill of my hunt- 
ing life. For there stood revealed, not 
the fox-like face of a coyote, nor the 
tabby’s head of a wildcat, but the yellow, 
malignant features of a panther. Many 
times in my dreams I had pictured this, 
a shot at a panther, still-hunting, but 
had dismissed the thing as out of all 
reason. Men have hunted all their lives 
without ever seeing a panther except one 
that been treed by hounds, yet here was 
one standing on the ground with his 
shoulder to me at perfectly fair bow 
range! s 

The fact that he was standing on the 
ground, perfectly able to decamp at any 
instant, made me think that I should 
like to try to ensure his standing hitched 
for a while, if there were any way of 
so doing. Psychology was the only in- 
strument at hand. It seemed feasible 
that there would be much less likelhood 
of his bolting if he felt that his was the 
upper hand. Following this idea, I 
squeaked more loudly, as though terrified, 
and shrunk down and backwards as one 
would in trying to hide. It worked. 
Bre’r Panther seemed to lift his head a 
little higher, swagger just a little, and 
throw out his chest as John L. Sullivan 
used to when he walked into a saloon. 

There was room where I stood to draw 
and shoot without having my bow come 
afoul of any brush. I looked at the ar- 
row to see that it was nocked at right 
angles to the string, and that the feathers 
were dry enough. Soaked pinions on a 
shaft are apt to cause trouble, as I 
learned one day at the cost of a per- 
fectly fine deer, painfully stalked. The 
distance I estimated to be something over 
50 yards. I pulled my beloved yew bow 
until the steel head was drawn firmly 
against the knuckle of my left hand, and 
my bowstring was at the “anchor point” 
on my jawbone, directly below my eye. 
I tried to do this as deliberately and 
smoothly as Will Palmer would be at 
a National Tournament. As soon as I 
felt that my aim was correct, I steadied 
and held for a second, then loosed. The 
arrow whipped over the short brush be- 













The woodchuck is the eastern archer’s substitute for big game. 
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tween us; the white feathers looking like 
a long, thin streak of steam. The winged 
knife chopped like an axe into the trunk 
of a tree just behind. The cat laid back 
its ears a bit and snarled, then turned 
and sniffed my arrow. From all I knew 
about panthers he should have gene right 
then—instead, he turned and stared at 
me just as steadily as before, his black- 
pencilled lids as still as his stony glare, 
What theorist was it who said than an 
animal cannot return the gaze of man? 

To have this panther stand watching 
me seemed too great a piece of luck to 
be true. I have never been more excited 
in my life. The back of my neck was 
scorching hot; why, I can’t guess, unless 
it was the action of muscles used ages 
back when my ancestcrs had bristling 
manes, which now tried to stiffen and 
stand on end. 

Unfortunately I was shooting a bow 
that was too heavy for me. It was a 
beautiful yew made by Dr. Pope in 1921 
with which I had killed big game in 
California. It sent a broadhead arrow 
diagonally through a black bear one 
morning, killing him instantly. At that 
time my arms were tough and strong 
from chopping yew trees, and I could 
draw this 65-pound weapon easily. Now 
I had to exert myself, and my shocting 
was not first-class. I feel sure that if 
I had had a 54 or 55 pound bow, my 
second or third arrow wceuld have gene 
through the big cat’s neck; and marked 
down a second arrow-killed panther on 
my hunting score. At any rate, I was 
over-bowed. I shot six arrows, nene of 
which missed by more than eight inches. 

I have never wanted anything more 
than I wanted that big cat’s skin. But 
one shaft would go to the right just 
missing his cheek, then the next one 
would be high and to the left. I looked 
down at my quiver. ‘There were only 
three broadheads left. Then in a flash 
I remembered the blue jays that had 
bayed some silent animal in the brush 
only four hundred yards above here, and 
here was this big cat crouched behind a 
log just where. I should have passed if 
I had walked on fifty yards more. Was 
this cougar stalking me? 

It was an entirely new feeling, and 
an exciting one. I felt none too confident 
of knocking down my stalker with an 
arrow—if I had one left—should he 
charge, and I felt that it might seem 
rather ridiculous to try to bat the light- 
ning-like kitty in the teeth with my yew 
bow if such became necessary. This ani- 
mal knew that I was a man, because he 
had smelled the arrows sticking around 
him. Would it not be the best course to 
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r like withdraw politely and unobtrusively, and 
inged make my way back to camp? I looked 
trunk down at those three arrows, and they 
back didn’t seem very much. Then I looked 
irned at that coldly staring animal again. I 
knew decided. I wanted that hide, and I was 
right going to try every thing I had to gather 
‘dat it. 
lack- I put another arrow carefully on the 
glare. string, drew, aimed at the very centre of 
oe his shoulder, held, and loosed. The shaft 
in? left, a perfect line shot. It was thrill- 
“hing ing. In a hundredth of a second I knew 
rk to that this time I should land. I heard 
cited the arrow strike with a different chuck, 
_— and the panther reared up like a geyser, 
nless six feet in the air. I saw him strike 2 SS i Remingin Go 4 
ages the arrow—from his foreleg, alas. The a le Y VY Fd le“ ouai Loan H 
tling broken birch snapped away, and my es- : uh ; 2¥ H : r 
and caping cat made a tremendous leap down A 3 y a 
the mountain side, into a _ thicket of 
bow spruce. I reached into my pocket and 
as 3 got out my jack-knife as I picked up| 
1921 the six arrows that had missed and the y : wa Ue hf 
e in broken half of the one that had hit. Then, p ! Buy Remington Game Loads 
sd with an arrow on the string, I crept up SOS e by by the name of the game you 
one to the thicket in which I hoped the ani- . ae Vf, are going to bunt, 
that mal might be lying. I looked all through 
see’, it, and finally on the other side, found a 
‘ould track leading out, showing that he had 
Now run on through, had probably never 
cting stopped in there. My disappointment was 
at it keen; I tried to follow his track down 
esc the canyon. I found no blood, and no 
gene more tracks. My panther was gone. 
rked Then, as it was nearly dark, I went Model 11 Reming. a Old R k 
Se back to camp at my top speed to try ton Autoloading d bl 
wae putting dogs on his track. Perry Wright [oe sal Ui \ e 1a e 
h of rose to the situation instantly, Ks shee Grade Y 
enes, whole camp ran, down to where ac : J d 
bier done my ain, But it was no use. re @ mprove 
But The dogs took the scent, and bayed thrill- eR 
just ingly off into the dark, but came back : ; 
one in half an hour, and would have no y OR years the Model 11 Remington 
oked more to do with the matter. It now ; 
only started to snow, and it took us a good Autoloader has led all others in 
flash hour to return to camp, a sorry, tired c : 
had squad. Food tasted good to me, as I Y popularity, because its sturdy con- 
rush had not eaten since breakfast. f ; : 7 : 
ve This seein wt, ee most ——< struction and mechanical perfection 
. my hunting life. e picture of that ° hae 
Ea <aiidnaed Naan yellow —— as he : I i) make it safe, smooth and certain in 
sprang into the air, is as clear in my A Hii) : e i ft 
oi mind as a flame in a dark night. He | Hy its operation with the heaviest long- 
was not serious urt, as he travelec y / 
me easily when the aiee started him, and WY ))))});// range loads. 
he was no doubt all well in a couple of f : ' 
an days. I felt that I had learned some Ot | in Now the Model 11 is even better. This 
ght- practical woodcraft in being able to trick LM : : 
aw this animal into standing while I shot at Ul new model embodies many improve- 
ane him seven times. It may be that some b Bi : ; 
> he day I shall have another such an op-| ments. It is lighter, the lines are more graceful, it has 
saul portunity; the hunter with the bow sees : 
e to three times as much game as the rifle- a cross-bolt safety, and finer checkering on the dark, 


man. But when that occasion comes, I 


shall have a bow of which I am complete} American walnut stock and fore-end. These are only a 


master. . 
The next day Dr. Cathey and I re-| few of the new features. See the improved Model 11 at 


. . his . . . . 
9 = —. ek ten! | yea dnalads: Comparisons will convince you it’s the 


us a clew. The panther must have put oe : 
alg Ege lg al Autoloader you should buy. Send for descriptive circular. 
stopped after the dcegs chased him. 





In a few days more we broke camp. REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
We were not by any means empty- 
handed, for Professor Thompson and Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
si Earl Ulrich killed a three-year-old bear, s 
ba treed by Bess, a cattle dog. Arrows went 25 Broadway New York City 


in over the hips, and into the tree trunk, 
diagonally through the animal’s body. 


, It fell back down to the ground, leaving ‘ * 
two arrows, drawn through, sticking up ie 
- in the tree, where they still remain, 
It was only natural that the next year 
should find the same band of archers 
_ aaa RRRRR Ei tami ecm ciiinnes esc, RRR BOR 6. 


eS 


following Perry Wright’s pack-train into 
those mountains again. This time we 


camped on Oak Flats, where panther had © 1:29 R. A. Co. aaa 
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For full ““Bags”’ 
L. C. SMITH GUN 


Shooting skill, of course, helps you bring home a full bag. But 
there’s one thing that no careful sportsman overlooks, that’s 
a gun that puts the shot where you want it—fast and hard— 
one that’s finely balanced—one you stick to, because of its 
inbuilt excellence... For nearly half a century, L. C. Smith 
Guns have been built to such a high standard that they fulfill 
all of the above requirements—and more. L. C. Smith Guns 
are championship guns—at the traps or afieid. 

Examine L. C. Smith Guns in your dealer’s rack. If he hasn’t 
one to suit you, write for our helpful Booklet J41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


shoot an 


THE FIELD GRADE RETAILS 
AT $40. GAME AND TRAP GUNS 
$40 to $1125 


We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
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Call Building, San Francisco, California 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 


been seen and bear signs were common. 
I had a lighter bow, a 55-pounder that 
I used shooting targets at the hundred- 
yard range. Dr. Cathey had a 55-pound 
yew, also. 

After camp was made, it was decided 
that Dr. Cathey and I should be the first 
pair to go out with Perry and his dogs. 
We left Oak Flats early in the morning 
and in half an hour the dogs jumped a 
bear. I made up my mind to keep Perry, 
master of hounds, in view. It was not 
easy at all to begin to keep up with this 
iron-muscled hunter, but going was down 
hill, and soon Dr. Cathey and I saw the 
tree the bear had gone up. Just as we 
arrived, he came down, and smashed on 
further. The dogs put him up ancther 
tree in a minute, though there were only 
two of them, and our quarry was not 
small. The second tree was across a 
river, up the other side of the canyon. 


Bruin stood on a limb, with his fore- 
feet against the trunk. There was a 
thick branch in front of his neck, and 
when he moved to one side, a very easy 
shot was offered. It never occurred to me 
that we could miss such a mark, when 
we both had killed small game at five 
times the range. The less said about it 
the better, but it is a plain fact that “bar 
ague” gripped me for some time. At 
least one arrow sailed clear of the body, 
and into the sky beyond. Several drove 
into the intervening limb. But two landed 
well in the furred mass, and brought 
gushes of blood. The bear came down 
the tree, and ran a level course, parallel 
to the river. In a hundred and fifty 
yards he treed again. The reason was 
easily seen, because near the last, at 
every leap, we found pools of blood, each 
accounting for what must have been a 
small bowlful. One more arrow from Dr. 


Cathey, and the big animal was dead. 

We found that a shaft from the doc- 
tor’s bow had gone through the body, 
penetrating viscera, and several muscles, 
so that the head was just under the skin 
of the elbow on the opposite side. Also 
it was clearly proven that the type cf 
point that Dr. Pope had evolved in his 
hunting was far more killing than cthers 
since devised, as the new type had poor 
penetration. The hide was a beautiful 
one, and the meat most delicious. 

Thus endeth the story of the hunt. It 
was extremely real and thrilling, but of 
course it came to an end with our return 
to camp. No less real, and thoroughly 
lasting is the luring memory of those 
blue Oregon mountains. We shall go 
back as often as we can. As Dr. Pope 
once said: “A wilderness archer only 
exists from one hunt to the time when 
he can go on another.” 


The Big Moose of Cranberry Barren 


(Continued from page 635) 


and directly we could hear the bull com- 
ing through the swamp breaking brush 
and hooking the saplings. A tense fif- 
teen or twenty minutes of “watchful wait- 
ing” followed in which we could hear no 
sound. We knew that he had either be- 
come suspicious and would come no fur- 
ther, or that he was sneaking quietly 
out of the swamp as the larger bulls 
usually do. Sure enough, like a shadow 
he slipped out into the open, where he 
stood swinging his great head from side 
to side with every hair on his mighty 
shoulders standing straight up. ‘Shoot, 
shoot, M’sieu!” whispered Louie. “Queek, 
M’sieu, he’s purty queek gone.” But I 
did not bring the rifle to my shoulder. 
He was a beautiful moose, but he was 
not the moose for which I was hunting. 
Louie gave me a look of mingled sur- 
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prise and disgust. “You no shoot heem? 
Sapré! Dat’s mak’ me purty mad, me.” 
He spat contemptuously, and started back 
to camp muttering in French under his 
breath. But Bateese helped me out by 
telling him that I was after “de beeg 
wan’. He saw the point, and _ soon 
cooled off. Later he even complimented 
me, which was his way of apologizing. 

The days following this one for a week 
were very much alike. Bateese called 
every morning and evening, getting fre- 
quent answers, and to his call came sev- 
eral bulls with good heads. Some of 
these moose I would gladly have taken 
had it not been for the fact that I had 
set my heart on the big one. The best 
of the calling season passed however, 
without so much as a glimpse of the old 
fellow, and we had about decided that 


he had been killed by some other hunter, 
or had departed for parts unknown, when 
the eventful morning came. 

The night before Bateese had com- 
plained of not feeling well—in fact he had 
been more or less under the weather for 
two or three days—and we had decided 
not to call in the morning. I told him 
I would do a little still hunting, and he 
could lie around the camp and rest up. 
But the next morning while the moon 
was still shining, and the sky was 
thickly strewn with stars, Louie came 
to my tent to tell me that Bateese wanted 
to call. “He’s t?ink eet ees hees locky 
day. He’s heard de soun’ on de tree 
las’ night dat’s tole heem de beeg fallar 
ees pass on de barren.” 

When I came out I laughed at the 
hunch, and told Bateese playfully that 
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the ‘soun’ on de tree’ he had heard in 
the night was Louie’s snoring. He took 
my bantering good naturedly, but insist- 
ed that the big moose was somewhere 
on the barren. So confident was he that 
before breakfast was over he had me 
half believing it myself! 
By the time we were ready to call the 
stars were growing dim, and the first 
faint streaks of gray were reaching out 
of the east like giant fingers lifting the 
curtains of dawn. “We will call on de 
leetle spruce tick’et where we've firs’ saw 
heem,” said Bateese as we made our way 
out of camp. During the night a light 
snow had fallen which made us mighty 
uncomfortable as we settled ourselves 
among the little spruces of the thicket. 
I remarked to Bateese that I thought it 
a bit too wintry for good calling. “Hee’s S it a buck of 3 ee 


com’,” was his only comment as he sent 
out the first call. I thought at the time, a moose ora bush— 


and I still think, that that call was the s ss : o 
most perfect imitation of a cow moose’s i a rs or a stump: EN 
love-lorn wail that I have ever heard. i ara a mile or more a Zeiss 


Bateese evidently thought so tco for with | ; : p i e 

a look that mene a. say, “that call is t Binocular will tell you. 

all that will be necessary,” he removed Y a ig) Pe ee ee 

the horn from his lips and settled ba-k 5 ecg ass ; 3 

upon the moss with eyes shining and his / om an. id or write for Catalogue T- 380 
Carl Zeiss Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


whole body alert. Nor had we long to 
wait, for away off on the other side of |’ Vit Mellthas will elas: ere war sacs) 


the barren we heard the answer—a deep, 


loud, powerful “grunt” that I thought - ae 
I had heard before. Could it be possible? eran < ? 
I looked at Bateese, and with a quiet \ A NOee ter ac ej | 
smile he said, “Dat ees heem. — Hee’s we be j 
com’ purty queek. A’nt I tol’ you. dis SAR UT ae : aoe 

ees in locky day?” : ‘ ea N O cU ay La N 
I had hunted moose for a dozen years, 

never before had I known the mean- 

ing of excitement, but I was shaking 

like an aspen now. I tried to pull 

myself together by mentally calling 

myself a half a dozen different kinds 


of a silly fool, but it was no use. I 

had buck fever—or something—and I 

had to admit it, much to my embarrass- 

ment, for I had made all kinds of fun in 


of men whom I had seen afflicted with 
this fit of nerves. Bateese felt my trem- a S 
bling body as I tried to change mv po- 


sition and quietly chuckled which did 


not in the least relieve my embarrass- <a ho 
ment. “Steady, M’sieu,” he whispered, - | 8 Pages of Handy Cleaning 
“you excite, yes? Well, kip de head al| Splemsente Shown ta tihalventioak " 
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Marble Cleaning Implements are most efficient 


leetle call for see where he ees.” But he and inexpensive. They keep rifle, shot gun and 
never gave the call. Just as he raised his sonens Be —, shooting trim with least possible time 

: * Ss} and wor ey protect your gun investment, insure 
horn we heard a dead limb snap directly lastin shooting accuracy and save you many a wasted 
in front of us. Breathlessly we waited. shot. For best results use— 


Another stick crackled, and I saw the tops 


facl f al . Anoth 

a three Whale pro Fheard nian sioibiiet A BLE CLEANING 

through a pool of water. We heard no IMPLEMENTS 
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more until his great form slipped through 
a little clump of spruces and stood silhou- 


etted against the dark background of the Rifle Cleaner = soft, 
trees, ana that follows the Sere Fs = ? “~ ROD 
is- | fescise Bansal fates: teehee CLEANING 


There he stood! There could be no mis- - 50. 
shotgun, 75c. Marble’s Anti- 
Marble’s Jointed Rod made of 


take. Down his side was the peculiar Rust Wick — Just brass, with lon; staal oipts and steel 
mark which we had noticed the first - fo trivent Gl and |. oN bearin g-,Wontt be Conrplate te chee 
. : ca e 01 ete in clo! 

time we saw him. What a picture he : F [See Repeahress | fui bar ih lngwed end sotto fon tod at 


made standing there in the mornin - out. Removing cleans yo 
g g Marble’s Shot Gun Cleaning Rod MENG) bre zim fot wipiasts 38, %0and #0ln, Price, $1-55-™t™™™ 
byt) vic 


light! His eyes were blazing like two of 
ee ssi as wood mel No. 9728 — for .28 cal. and Lengths, 
bails of fire. His ears were moving back ae ato ae peer eed Beet Cine Ble Foe 28, 30 and 36 in: Price, $1.25." 
and forth in search of the faintest sound. ig, si 

His great nostrils were distended and 


trying the air in every direction and 
with each breath they sent out little puffs ee et 
30; ; 


of steam on the clear frosty air. He sure,elfective, Ses.can.S0e:pestpaid, Oe. 
was both majestic and fearful as he poskat ont, Nickel pated poltee tandle 
stood there swinging his mighty head tay cleaner Hae steel roller pea ewir= 
from side to side. So intent was I watch- aaa 
ing him that I almost forgot to shoot. MARBLE AMMS & MFG. CO 


Bateese brought me to my senses, how-| 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 


ever, as he whispered, “Shoot, M’sieu, 
purt'y queek lef’ us.” Sure enough, he 
was half turned when I brought ‘the 
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Master of the 


a o 4 
Toughest Trails &./ 
Rak 
“*I have worn my Bergmann boots for fi a 
seven weeks steady walking over Y) PEG 
blasted rock, in sharp shale, and in 7@\\\~—/ 
some of the roughest country I ever on \4 
saw. My feet are never tired or sore.” X 


—James Howell, Sierraville, Calif. 
* kk kk Ke OK * 


Bergmann Springsoles combine 
rugged power, armor-like protection, and a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. ‘‘Springsoles’’ 
have one-piece sole with a heel construction 
which cannot catch or break off. Soles have a 
remarkable flexibility of action that serves as a 
spring on the feet and swings 
them ahead without fatigue. 
Made from finest leather. Soft, 
liable tops. Full grain bel- 
Ows tongue. Army studs for 
easy lacing. Five models $16.50 
to $25.00. All sizes in 12 and 
16 inch heights (14 inch on 
order). Sold by sporting goods 
and shoe stores, or order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Write to Dept. H-2 for 
Springsole catalog with prices 
and foot-measuring chart. 


eBERGMANN 
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“The Most Powerful Shoe in America.” 
RIFLETELESCOPES 
24x. $15.00. Mountings for all 
makes. 
F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 
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rifle to my shoulder. A quick glance 
through the sights with the front bead 
just back of his mighty shoulder and I 
pressed the trigger. I heard the dull 
thud of the heavy bullet as it plowed 
into his body. The terrific impact shook 
the big fellow from head to rump, but 
he kept his feet. Slowly he turned and 
gazed straight at the clump of spruces 
where we were concealed. For perhaps 
a full minute he stood there never once 
taking his: eyes off the spot. As I 
watched him I thought of stories I had 
read of Indians disdaining to show suf- 
fering even when mortally wounded. 
With head up, ears and eyes alert, 
body poised and tense, he disdained to 
show either fear or suffering. He was 
within five minutes of death, but he faced 
it with no sign of surrender. He would 
die on his feet with flags flying and ask- 
ing no quarters. 

Bateese urged me to shoot again, but 
I knew it was not necessary. 

He took a half dozen staggering steps 
out into the barren, stopped, and slow- 
ly settled to the ground like a mighty 
tree falling half lodged among smaller 
trees. He came to the ground in a re- 
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clining position, with head up, still eye- 
ing the clump of spruces where we lay 
and held that position until his last re. 
maining strength ebbed away, and his 
great head dropped with a thud. 

Upon hearing the shot, Louie came tear. 
ing up from camp, and danced with joy 
when he found that I had killed the 
great moose for which we had hunted 
three years. 

“You t’ot it ees de—what you call eet 
M’sieu?—de bunk, yes? Whan Bateese 
he’s hear de soun’ on de tree las’ night 
dat’s tol’ heem de beeg moose he’s com’ 
hah? I g’as prob’le you tink now he’s 
know somet’ing "bout he’s bizness a’pt 
you?” 

He turned and for the first time 
seemed to really see the great moose at his 
feet. His eyes grew big, and his breath 
came in gasps as he said, “Sapré, dat’s 
de mos’ dam’ beeges’ wan ’am ever saw! 
If dar’s somebody spik wid me an’ say, 
‘Louie, ’am see moose lak dat,’ ’am tole 
heem purty queek you mak’ de dam)’ focl- 
ishness. Dey a’nt no moose lak’ dat on 
dis plac’ by Gar! But ’am saw heem 
wid ma eye mase’f, me, I mus’ believe 
dat for sure.” 


The Practical Use 
of the Belt-Gun 


(Continued from page 653) 


You'll never become a pistol shot until 
you learn to squeeze off those shots—it 
may seem difficult and slow at first— 
but as soon as you master this cardinal 
principle you will have attained the first 
step, and then the rest will follow natu- 
tally. Finally, after the use of some 
thousands of cartridges, you will be able 
to squeeze off a fast series of shots with 
the auto pistol, and keep ’em all in, or 
very close to, that little black bull. 

The Wrist Grip is a mighty nice rig 
for pot-shootin’ at a sittin’ partridge, rab- 
bit, or other likely candidate for mul- 
ligan-in-the-Pot. The gun is free to re- 
coil as it will, and this hold immensely 
eases up the process of holding the little 
gold bead right where it belongs. 

Don’t try resting the barrel of a pistol 
or revolver on anything: solid, for the 
recoil will throw the gun off. I have 
heard all about “the bullet leaves the 
barrel before the recoil occurs,” but no 
one can tell me that a solid rest does 
not change the point of impact. It does— 
and that is all there is to it! 

Maybe that statement will start an ar- 
gument, but if you are in doubt about 
the matter, save your typewriter ribbon 
and burn up a few shells learning for 
yourself. I did! 

The Hip Rest, is a good position for 
long boys, who can anchor their left el- 
bows against their Floating Ribs and 
thus attain steadiness. It has brought me 
manny a bunny, and a few woodchucks 
to boot, in conjunction with the S. A. 
44-40. This 44-40 has a fine Sheard gold 
bead and a rifle wind-gauge for a rear- 
sight. Also, it has an interchangeable 
44S & W Special cylinder, which makes 
it swell for target shooting, while the 
blunt-nosed 44-40 load is honey for heavy 
game. 


The best sitting position for long- 
geared parties is as follows: Knees up 
and together. Arms wrapped lovingly 
about said knees, left hand grasping right 
elbow solidly. Butt of gun resting in 
crook of left elbow. Sit quartering to- 
ward target, which may be anything from 
a tame tin can twenty feet distant, to a 
wild bull elk a hundred yards across some © 
deep canyon. 

This position is a corker for slow-fire 
stuff at long range, and works well on 
woodchucks, although I doubt if you 
could get any particular woodchuck to 
agree with this view. If you can find a 
woodchuck, however, that is not so.par- 
ticular, mayhap he will agree with you. 

If there is anything that I love better 
than shooting a good gun, it is starting 
an argument. So here goes! The .38 
Special is not a fit cartridge for heavy 
game. Also, it is not a fit cartridge for 
light game. In fact, it is no good at all 
for anything except punchin’ nice, round 
holes in paper targets. 

For that sole and single purpose it has 
few equals and no superiors, and it 1s 
made in at least a couple of very sweet 
and substantial forms. Lots of Colt’s 
Officer’s Models are being packed into 
the Big Sticks, and lots of S & W Specials 
in the same caliber and with the same 
excellent sights. You can hit plenty with 
’em both .. . but why do it? They won't 
put a deer down and keep him down 
unless you hit him in the eye... and 
they wil! most everlastingly mess up 4 
fine cock grouse, rendering said groust 
utterly unfit for anything but weascl-bait 
thereby. 

If I don’t get an echo or two out of 
those few choice and undiluted statements 
I shall feel that my entire life has been 
wasted... for lovers of the .38 must 
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I eye. exist in copious numbers. But that’s my 
e lay. story, and I'll stick to it! If I had to 
ist Ses take my choice between a good .22 and 
id his an equally good .38 Special, and had to 
lug my choice far back for an entire 
e teare season, the .22 would have the first call. 
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from sticking. 
Prevents rust and tarnish on reels and the nickeled 
parts of rods and spoons. 
Cleans and polishes allrods. Keeps bamboo rods 
flexible. Also waterproofs and preserves lines 
and dry flies. 
Drives away Black Flies, Mosquitoes—Rubbed on 
hands and face, 3-in-One keeps away these fisher- 
man pests. 
FREE: Three highest quality oils—animal, mineral and vegetable— 
° are scientifically combined to produce 3-in-One. The equal 
Sample and of their blended properties is not found in any single oil. 
Dictionary Get a Handy Can for your kit right now. 
— At sporting goods, hardware, drug and other stores every- 
Goad where. Manufactured since 1894. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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ings in flight. mostly by their wing mo- 
tions: the falcons are small in size as 
compared with the broadwings; they 
have long thin wings and flap their wings 
almost continuously when in flight, as a 
swallow does; the broadwings are com- 
paratively large hawks, and they soar 
and sail while in flight; while the Ac- 
cipiters (the group that are ordinarily 
classified by ornithologists as “vermin”, 
and therefore should be destroyed under 
all circumstances) are usually low-flying 
birds that flap and sail along, usually in 


| search of ga bird oultr r 
Grease. At your dealer’s, cr | e ou So I oe Came 


valuable song and _ insectivorous birds. 


| The Accipiters are similar in color and 


shape, and have comparatively short, 
rounded wings and tails. They vary in 
size from largest to smallest in order: 
goshawks, Cooper’s and_ sharpshins. 
Learn to identify these three and let the 
others go. For five cents you can pur- 
chase from the Biological Survey, a de- 
scriptive pamphlet, a study of which will 
enable one to distinguish one hawk from 
another.” 

“Mark high to the north, a_broad- 
wing!” the colonel whispered. “If he 
comes in and attacks, we’ll scare him off, 
for he’s harmless.” 

The doctor raised his binoculars and 
followed the soaring bird. “Pray tell me,” 
he asked, “how do you know for certain 
that it’s a broadwing?” 

“Well, I can determine that he is a 
member of the Buteo family by the way 
he soars and sails, and I know from 
experience that the broadwing is the 
smallest of the Buteoes. Sometimes it is 
difficult to determine at a _ distance 
whether a hawk is a redtail or a red- 
shoulder, although the former (19 to 25 
inches long and with a 48 to 58 inch 
wing spread) is considerably larger than 
the latter (length 17 to 22 inches; width 
39 to 44 inches).” 

We watched the bird as he volplaned 
down and disappeared behind the trees 
higher up on the mountain, the colonel in 
the meantime pulling on the cord to make 
the owl’s head and wings move. 

“T believe that he’s spied the owl and 
is circling low and to our rear to attack,” 
the colonel said. “I don’t want him to 
tear the owl to pieces.” 

Suddenly from our rear a bird with a 
three-foot wing spread came darting in 
at terrific speed, whereupon the colonel 
stepped into the open and waved his cap. 
The attacking bird, frightened at the un- 


| expected appearance of Man, his dreaded 


enemy, quickly swerved clear of the owl 
and sailed across the valley, his reddish- 
brown underparts and white-barred tail 
clearly indicating that the colonel knew 
his hawks. 

A few minutes later a shadow crossed 
my front, and I looked up in time to see 
a small hawk, with talons extended, in 
the act of slowing up by back- lashing its 
wings in order to strike the owl. Both our 
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guns swung into position and spoke simul- 
taneously; and the bird crumpled within 
three feet of the owl and fell at the base 
of the pole. 


“A young sharpshin,” remarked the 
colonel, as he picked up the small hawk 
and rolled back an eyelid. “When about 
two years old, both sharpshins’ and 
Cooper’s hawks’ eyes turn from light yel- 
low to rich orange; and also their backs 
turn from brown to blue like a bald 
eagle’s, while their lengthwise brown 
streaks on their breasts become white 
cross-streaks on a. robin-red  back- 
ground.” 


Thus the conversation ran all morning 
as the doctor and I interestedly listened 
during the intervals between salvoes at 
an attacking hawk or crow. Space for- 
bids my recording here more than a 
smattering of what this great authority 
on hawks and hawk shooting told us that 
morning. The flight was good so the 
colonel said, for there was never a period 
of over a few minutes that a hawk or 
crow did not-come in and pay his re- 
spects to the owl. By noon we had a 
bag of eleven sharpshins, eight Cooper's, 
one goshawk, and fifteen crows. Had we 
attempted to collect any other of the more 
or less harmless hawks, our bag woul 
have run several times as high as it did. 
For the doctor’s benefit, the colonel re- 
moved the contents from the crops and 
stomachs of the hawks we killed. The 
one goshawk had just had a breakfast of 
grouse, the Cooper’s had been eating 
poultry, game and other valuable birds, 
and the sharpshins were full of song 
birds. Seeing was believing for the doc- 
tor. He is mo longer a spectator on the 
hawking parties. He is now an enthusi- 
astic exterminator of vermin hawks. 


As for myself, I look back upon that 
first hawking party as one of my choice 
days afield. During the periods when the 
hawks are migrating (in the lattitude of 
New York City: Last week in March to 
about May 15th; and about September 
15th to December 15th), especially during 
the spring flight, when there is no other 
kind of wing shooting to keep my eye 
and trigger finger in practice, all I have 
to do is grab my gun and old Bubo (he 
is now as important an item in my shoot- 
ing equipment as my duck decoys or my 
bird dog), and in thirty minutes my old 
gun is barking at as fast a moving wing 
target as any sportsman would want to 
shoot at. Moreover, when I see the ex- 
pressman leave with a good sized box, 
addressed special delivery to a scientist 
friend of mine at the museum in the city, 
I know that, although I would be sure of 
being found guilty of murder before a 
jury of sentimentalists, I have done a 
sportsman’s bit in furthering the noble 
wild life conservation movement, and that 
the few game birds in our community are 
grateful to me as their protector. 


Fur Garnering in Louisiana 


(Continued from page 657) 


’rat.” So on and on. There are many 
“flats” which is to say there are many 
that are still sams their guard-hair and 
have therefore to be graded medium. 
Strangely enough one district will pro- 
duce a larger and better furred ’rat than 
another district but a short distance away. 
Mediums by far predominate; the piles 


of tops are watched eagerly. Every toss 
that way means seventy-five cents. 
There has been a competition among 
the Sons. The sons of the Sons have 
been running a race in gathering in fur. 
Chester Sons has come out the winner. 
In the ten days between November 20th 
and December 1, he has caught no less than 
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Grading furs. 


1390 ’rats besides some ’coons and mink. 
His best day netted him 225 ’rats and | 
two ’coons. He is looking forward with 
intense interest to the nor’wester that 
does not come. But when it does he will 
then push his average for the next ten 
days up another thousand. He just knows 
that he can do it. An amazingly am- 
bitious person is young Chester Scns. 
From daybreak until dusk, he is on the 
go. Your trapper of the marshes fortifies 
himself with several doses of dripped | 
coffee in the morning, sticks a hunk of 
bread and a can of sardines in the 
pocket, gets into a pirogue and pushes 
away and will not be seen again until 
nightfall when he returns with the catch. 
All day he will be plodding about from 





one marker to another, taking out his 
catch and re-setting his traps if they 
have failed to bear fruit. Most of these 
roseau-covered prairielands are burned 
over by the trappers to better locate the 
houses of the ’rats and to facilitate prog- 
ress a-foot from one point to anther. 
Every “set” is marked with a tall cane, 
much like a small bamboo pole, having 
a rag at its tip. ‘These canes are cut on 
the higher ridges, in the cane-brakes. 
A trapper will take a bundle of fifty of 
these canes and fifty traps and hit out 
across country, setting traps as he gees. 
The “prairies” are fairly littered with 
cane markers each telling the presence of 
a trap doing duty. 

Meet, Oristelles Sons. But yesterday he 
was chopping wood and nearly cut off the 
small toe on his right foot. His good 
right arm is off just below the elbow but 
in spite of the handicap he can set traps 
with the ability and speed of his two- 
handed kinsmen. 

This is Peter Bernadon. His wife is the 
crack trappér among the ladies of the 
little shantyboat settlement. She caught 
seventy-five ’rats in one day. The little 
dark-eyed, ever-merry wife of R. J. Le 
Blane (brother of U-wan), however,* is 
crowding her close. She has 250 traps 
cut, the full complement that the Depart- 
ment of Conservation allows. One mar- 
vels that so much energy could be found 
in so small a body! - 
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SHOT GUNS 


There is an Iver Johnson especially designed to 
secure the best results in every type of shooting. 
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202 Ann Street, Peshtigo 102 Elm Street, Cortland 
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IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 
cause the 154 oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 

and \ oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 

little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 % 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. Box % 
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| Trapping in the marshes of Louisi- 
ana is no business for the northerner to 
| indulge in. In the first place the norther- 
|mer is unfitted for the climatic conditions 
Occasionally the northern trapper wil] 
make a try at it, but will almost always 
fail. Sickness, generally malaria, will be 
his lot. Many an expensive outfit has 
|thus been sold for a song. Everything 
militates against the trapper from the 
outside in the swamps of the state of 
Louisiana. While the snowflakes are fly- 
ing in the north, in the swamps of the 
South the mosquitoes settle upon one in 
clouds. It is trapping under semi-tropical 
conditions much of the time, in fact it is 
in the land of the alligator which js 
proof it is out of the winter belt. Of 
course during the winter these alligators 
| are in hibernation in holes sunk in the 
|ground hut they are there nevertheless. 
So far, 1 believe it has been proved that 
the native Cajon trapper is the only one 
who has proved a success at trapping 
on the water-soaked “prairies” of Leuisi- 
ana. Yet only he could tell you the 
hardships that must be undergone to de- 
rive the wages that in the final are the 


This year do it right — plan your moose hunt in sum total of his three-months toil, for 


Canada on Iatest authentic reports from our Moose toil it surely i i i i 

t ‘ ‘ y is, toil with a vengeance. 
Scouts. We'll put you in touch with dependable His three months of trapping ae net 
guides—crafty old timers seasoned in every department For latest reports and him all the way from $2,500 to $3,000. On 
of the game, who’ll attend to all camping details. full information, address this he will depend for his living and 


It’s a thrilling and eventful experience — a moose hunt A. O. SEYMOUR ; : : : 
: “ Gimuaeh Taadiak Pesos that of his family until another trapping 
in Canada. And for good measure your bag can in- o,nadian Pacific Railway, season rolls around. Whereas in the north 


clude deer and bear. Go where big game is plentiful “4429 Windsor Station 
: ' the t ther means 
— where a miss leaves other chances for tomorrow. Montreal, Quebec, Canada feelthen a in os pric Bad =a : 


making a living are limited he must make 
the three months of trapping count. If 


\ 
e 2 ge 
he is improvident and a spender he will 
always be in debt. Yet there are trap- 
pers in the marshes who own splendid 


> 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM houses in the towns around the fringes 
of the trapping belt and who have the 
best cars that money can buy at their 
disposal. These trappers are the ones 
who realized big when muskrats were 
selling for one dollar and a half to two 


C The Qn iy dollars each for tops. 
16 The muskrat is to the trapper the 
Gauge _ mainstay, the bread and butter proposi- 
Automat es : tion; it is the fur that he relies upon. 
a Now and then he will catch a mink in 
Weereet his muskrat traps; many times he will set 
traps in number for mink if the grounds 
are mink grounds. The mink grounds 
are liable to be higher grounds and if 
a trapper is located near such, his mink 
pelts will be in an appreciable number. 
Here and there as we progress on our 
way we pick up as high as ten or fifteen 
mink along with every ’rat pelt collection. 
These mink bring four to five dollars for 
tops, best quality. While the southern 
muskrat and the Louisiana muskrat in 
particular is now recognized as a high- 
grade fur (at one time it was a drug 
on the market), other furs, such as the 
mink, do not compare with the northern 
product where the color ranges from dark 

brown to almost black. 

Our boat is gradually shedding its car- 
go of groceries and supplies as we pro- 
gress. But the pelts, packed as many 
as six hundred to a sack, are beginning 
to fill the available room aboard. Soon 
the sacks attain to the roof and specula- 
tion is rife as to where we are to lodge 
the remainder of the catch. We have 
now collected over ten thousand ’rat pelts 
and we have not yet made our last call. 

Often the squalor that a trapper and 
his family live in goes beyond belief. 
Wife and children are barefooted; the 
habitation is a hut that is but one grade 
removed from a third rate kennel; 10 
doors in it; yet here a family of six make 
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out as best they can. Yet for all this the 
children are healthy in a manner that 
goes beyond all understanding. Mistuh 
Joe shakes his head in deep melancholy 
plus bewilderment and renders his ver- 
dict that truly the Lord cares for his 
children when they cannot care for 
themselves. By the light of a gasoline 
lantern the furs are counted on the floor 
of the hovel. A baby crawls across the 
dirty floor, Soon the soothing, friendly 
heat that the lantern gives out has its 
effect and the eyes close, the head nods 
and he sleeps there on the wretched 
boards. Through the opening of the hut 
the dank night air comes. stealing in. One 
wonders when the nor’wester finally 
comes down out of the north what then 
must be the suffering in this lone, be- 
draggled and desolute habitation! 

We arrive eventually at the Hawkinses 
at the mouth of Shell Island Bayou. Here 
is the opposite extreme from the condi- 
tions met with’ the interior of the 
marches. The Hawkinses are comfortably 
established on a point of high ground. 
Here is a well appointed house with 
spacious verandas, gleaming spotless 
white against the green of the live oaks 
and the willows. Here are broad-leaved 
banana trees, fig trees and orange trees 
loaded down with fruit. It is indeed 
an oasis in the midst of a wilderness of 
marsh and water. Here the Hawkins 
boys do their trapping. Indeed they were 
brought up to the game and know its 
ins and outs like a book. They are 
among the best trappers either in Ter- 
rebonne or St. Mary’s or anywhere south 
of the Teche for that matter. Every- 
thing is conducted in a most thorough- 
going and up-to-date manner at the 
Hawkinses. There are pelting sheds where 
the skins of the animals are removed; 
there are dry sheds where the furs are 
stored and racks on which the pelts are 
dried. With hundreds of pelts daily be- 
ing taken in there is ample use for 
stretchers at the Hawkins place. Great 
hunters and trappers are the Hawkinses 
but it is the younger Hawkins who is the 
winner. To his credit is chalked down 
an enormous black bear and not long ago 
he killed one of the largest alligators 
ever taken in Lousiana, a tremendous 
creature measuring fourteen feet in length 
with a maw on him the size of a bushel 
basket. No hunting, young Hawkins will 
tell you, can even begin to compare with 
‘gator hunting. It is the ne plus ultra of 
all sporting pastimes. One would think 
so who has been so fortunate as to make 
a kill as tremendous as this and who has 
the same hide tanned and can spread it 
out for you to view. 


All too soon our trip comes to an end. 
But one more stop and then we round- 
abcut face and go down through a hya- 
cinth choked bayou and out into the At- 
chafalaya. We are loaded to the brim 
with furs. Every available inch of room 
on board is taken up with the sacks 
into which the sheafs of ’rat pelts have 
been crammed. There are in that collec- 
tion 16,207 muskrats; hanging from the 
ceiling in one great bunch are 241 mink; 
in another there are 92 ’coon skins and 
65 opposums. It has been a very success- 
ful trip but the trip ten days hence may 
exceed it by far if the nor’wester comes. 
As I write fully a million blackbirds pass 
over, headed for the marshes. Even now 
the first penetrating chill is in the air. 
In another twenty-four hours the nor’- 
wester may come and the great harvest 


of pelts on the “prairielands” of Louisi- | Oil refiners for over half a century BP wenve. 


ana will be realized. 
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Nymph Fishing 


ANY trout anglers seem unfamiliar with the art 
of nymph fishing. I wonder if they ever stop 
to consider the vast quantity of natural nymphs 

which are consumed by trout each year. Certainly, if 
they do, they must realize that they are losing a great deal 
of sport by not cashing in on the situation. 

Nymphs may be purchased in a number of varieties. 
The carrot, the iron blue, the grannom and the olives are 
perhaps the most generally effective—that is, of the small 
nymphs, One must not forget the larger nymph creeper 
which comes in pink and black and yellow. This is an 
early-season deep water lure which is very hard to beat. 
i! Nymphs are best fished upstream . . . the motion im- 
parted to them being from the bottom up. Naturally, to 
do this one must first let the imitation larvae sink to the 
bottom . .. a proceeding that positively calls for up- 
istream casting. One quarter of a B. B. split shot placed 

n the leader a few inches above the nymph will help one 

reatly to manipulate them in the way they should be 
Wished. Do not put an entire B. B. on them, for this will 
overload the cast and make it difficult to handle as well as 
making it more likely to get caught in the rocks. 

The large nymph creepers will be found very effective 
if they are fished somewhat like a worm . . . letting them 
float along close to bottom. If they snag occasionally, one 
should not mind. Often, while working them loose from 
the rock, by manipulating the rod, a trout becomes inter- 
ested in the seem- 
ing struggles of the 
creeper, and when 
you succeed in get- 
ting it loose and it 
starts to go away, 
the trout will take 
it with a savage 
strike. 

Sometimes the 
largest trout in the 
stream will be 
taken with the 
nymphs and nymph 
creepers, often on 
days whenall 
other flies and 
lures are uncertain 
at best. 


Water Snakes 
and Snapping 
Turtles 

Among the many 
enemies of fresh 
water fish, two 
very destructive 


agencies are the snapping turtle and the water snake. 

The snapping turtle resorts to various devices in the 
capture of its prey, sometimes secreting itself in the mud 
lanes traversed by schools of fish (where if visible at all 
it appears like a moss-covered rock), darting out its head 
as its victim comes within striking distance. It is also very 
destructive to frogs and especially so to young ducks. In 
the report of the Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game for 1928, it is mentioned that at the Shade Swamp 
Sanctuary in Farmington, “An observer found that the 
broods of young ducks hatched under natural conditions 
steadily decreased in number and that the waters within 
the sanctuary were infested with black snapping turtles.” 

As indicative of the abundance of this destructive rep- 
tile, the report also states that the department, during a 
period of two months in the summer of 1928 caught 3,000 
pounds of snapping turtles. The water snake is also very 
destructive to fish life, and is the worst enemy of the trout 
culturist. 

Quoting further from the 1928 report of the Connecti-: 
cut State Board of Fisheries and Game, the following inci- 
dent is related :— 

“An experience at one of the hatcheries will illustrate 
their (the water snake) destructive tendencies. In a 
stream adjacent to the hatchery, two native six-inch wild 
trout were found in the stomach of one snake. ‘Three 
five-inch wild trout were found in the stomach of another 

snake. On one oc- 

casion at the same 

hatchery, a snake 

was caught strug- 

gling with a nine- 

inch trout in its 

mouth, and the 

trout was released 

apparently un- 

harmed. On an- 

other occasion one 

of these snakes got 

into the entrance 

to a supply 

trough, swam 

down until it 

reached the end of 

it and then appar- 

ently climbed over 

into the trough 

which contained a 

lot of fingerling 

trout. This trough 

be had just been thor- 

s . es oughly cleaned by 
7 one of the work- 
men who would 


oe a 


nebago Falls, 


678 
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have discovered the presence of a snake. 
When the snake was removed, s:xty- 
seven fingerling trout were shaken out 
of him, all freshly killed.” 

The critical period on natural trout 
streams is during periods of drought 
when the trout are collected in pools, 
at which time the snakes take their daily 
toll and in two or three weeks clean up 
an entire school of adult trout. Water 
snakes should be killed on every occasion. 





Off for the stream. 


A Profitable Business 


Contrary to the prevailing idea, an} 
efficiently managed state fish hatchery is | 
a profitable institution, assuming of course | 
that it has an adequate water supply and | 
other essential physical requirements. A | 
conspicuous example of a well-conducted | 
institution of this kind is the New Jersey | 
State Fish Hatchery located at Hacketts- | 
town, operated under the supervision of | 
Charles O. Hayford, state fish culturist. | 


The Fish and Game Department of | 
New Jersey is managed by a commission | 
made up of capable businessmen who 
know that the success of any business 
enterprise depends upon efficient technical 
management. The New Jersey commis- 
sloners are sportsmen, as well as business- 
men. They therefore know the require- 
ments of fish cultural work in their state. 
They were pioneers in abandoning the 
time honored but unsatisfactory custom 
of planting fry and fingerling trout and 
substituting adult fish so far as the ca- 
pacity of their hatchery would permit. 


During the seventeen years that the 
Hackettstown hatchery has been in process 


of development it has steadily increased | 


its capacity and output. The following 
Statement of fish actually planted from 
the New Jersey hatchery during the year 
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.- sporT kiT is far from complete without Town and 
Country Clothing. These remarkable sport togs are designed 
and modeled by men who have an intimate knowledge of 
sports and outdoor life. 

Slip into a Town and Country leather coat... get out 
into the open with it and follow your sport. Then you will 
know what the Towa and Country label stands for! 

Town and Country leather jackets suit you like the hang 
of your favorite gun. They are snug where you want them 
to be snug and loose and easy where you want them to be. 
. . . Free for instant movement and rapid action! 

Whether you hunt or fish or just like to be out in the open, 
there’s a Town and Country blouse or jacket to suit you. 
Most men want several in their wardrobes. 

Town and Country leather sport clothing is offered in 
models to fit every requirement. Made in the choicest domes- 
tic and imported leathers. Colors to suit one’s, preference. 

Most up-to-date dealers sell Town and Country out-o-doors 
clothing. If yours doesn’t, write for illustrated booklet. 


GUITERMAN BROTHERS ~ 


CA) Originators of out-o-doors clothing A) 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ari 
interesting and easy 
fun. Big money for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


te your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
Serer yourself. You can make big meney 
doing the work forothers arebecoming very 


. Many 
100,000 havelearned 
rare andsell forhigh prices. Over ee eeehaRentot “There 


taxidermy our fessons. 
$550. i Stag sone tine ool og Sof sialigr letters, wre 


TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$21:25 fai 
“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVEHALF 


Long TEN MILE EYES! Think of the 
things you can see! Ten mile 
Range radius--a 20 mile circle--nearly 
400 square miles. And 

easily have them. If you can see one mile, these superpower French 
0x32mm_stereo-prism binoculars will extend your vision 
oe 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
cares of a ae sport. Use a pair touring, observa- 
un i 

perbly maaan toe a itetione 


Priltiant iliumination ead fie a 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $21. 16 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one 
Pay postman balance and few cents postage. eck and 
for five days, with others aeollieg for double or 

If you do not like it for any reason whatever 


ur nop wih be romptly returned. Every glass tested. 
The U and. State F * yonomey Dep’ts buy from =. 


=e ‘name in &e only $18.60. Surpasses others at $23.50 


CATALOG All i Mieke Siesite 


me in _binocalars. field glasses, totesgones. end ee instru- 
and largest assortment in ralog “ree 
to choose the best for your ? Individual needs at the 


Try J America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 79, Elmira, N. Y. 
National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly mag- 
azine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable informa- 
tion about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in 
@ sporting magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE FAMOUS 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and te long 
slender blades especially d jesigned 
tomeet the exacting requirements 
ofekinningandcleaning feb, game 
birds and fur-bearing animals. 

iotse = 2, The pointe tre shaped | wit strong, , dui arable. keen- 

mM, ‘es. 
Fatittion nn e points are ped just rig! ‘or @ good, clean jo! 


SPECIAL. OFFER y Wewill send you National Sportsman 
peclicngpet pec ion marenipe fae. whole year, 12 big 
The Name “Remington” on the Both for 
blade is 

your 

guarantee 

of quality 


Clip this adv. and mail with $1.00 bill today to 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 280 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED CAMPERS 
choose my self-heating gasoline iron, sent in handy carry- 
ing case for $7.50. 
J. R. ESTER 


P. O. Box 41, Milford, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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of 1927-28 is gleaned from the annual 
report of the Commission and from rec- 
ords of the hatchery. All fish of any size 
planted are actually counted and the 
others, such as yellow perch and shad 
fry, are carefully estimated. The valua- 
tion figures used in the statement are 
prices quoted by commercial hatcheries. 
In striking a balance between the value 
of the year’s production and the cost of 
operation for the same year interest on 
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the capital investment has been included 
as an item of cost. 

The actual cost of the Hackettstown 
plant, while only $250,000, would have 
been more, undoubtedly, had expensive 
engineering been employed and work 
done by contract. The cost has been held 
down by reason of the fact that Super- 
intendent Hayford is a practical builder 
and could make and execute his own 
plans. 


OUTPUT NEW JERSEY HATCHERY 1927-28 
Brook Trout 


6,400 
58,000 
12 

865 


$ 6 per M. 
50 per M. 
300 per M. 
500 per M. 


Loch Leven Trout 


81,500 
4,000 
53,250 
2,750 
525 

6 


1,000 per 


Brown Trout 


40,000 
150,000 
500 
75,000 
28,492 
4,060 
2,950 
460 


$ 18 per 
50 per 
125 per 
165 per 
275 per 
325 per 
750 per 
1000 per 


SEESS555 


Rainbow Trout 


400 
6,512 
14,765 
16,056 
87,810 
4,209 


$ 120 per 
120 per 
225 per 
200 per 
325 per 
1000 per 


SSSS555 


Large Mouth Bass 


68,000 
66,600 


5,100.00 


75 per 
9,990.00 


150 per 


Small Mouth Bass 


30,000 
24,700 
1,000 


3,000 
4,940.00 
225.00 


100 per M. 
200 per M. 
225 per M. 


Bluegill Sunfish 


592,500 
15,000 


17,775.09 


30 per M. 
750.00 


50 per M. 


Miscellaneous 


96,325,000 


Yellow Perch Fry 
1,375,000 


White Perch Fry 
Catfish fing 
Pickerel 12” — 52 
Shad fry 1,120,000 
Miscellaneous 


$100 per million $9,632.50 
300 per million 412.50 
Sy SEEMS a a.5 ertia'o whe ols b 2virece 1,761.00 


10c each 5.20 


10c each 
$142,509.86 


Expenditures 1927-28 


Salaries 

Temporary Help 

Fish Food 

Purchase of Car 

Consumable Supplies 

Purchase of Eggs 

Miscellaneous 

Current Repairs 

Upkeep of grounds, roads, 
WORRIES, RE: Sals.s o Fisk care ces 

Interest on capital Investment 
$250,000 at 5% 12,500.00 


2,006.41 


$78,156.00 


—_—_———~ 


$64,353.86 


——{_—— 


NET PROFIT 
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Mr. Hayford states that the current 
year’s output will be greater than that 
reported above but that a smaller profit 
will be shown on account of increased 
cost of fish foods. 

An extensive rearing station has been 
constructed within a mile of the main 
hatchery plant at Hackettstown, which is 
being rapidly increased in capacity so 
that the output of adult fish will be in- 
creased from year to year. 

The sportsmen and all citizens of New 
Jersey are to be congratulated on the 
success of this remarkable fish propagat- 


ing plant. 


Highwaymen! 

A reader has a grievance he wishes to 
give an airing. As similar conditions 
prevail in other localities, we are pub- 
lishing his letter. He says: 

“The time was once when anglers bent 
on a day’s sport for black bass, pickerel, 
or other fish in ponds and lakes adjacent 
to New York City, were enabled to get 
a day’s fishing at moderate expense. 

“In those days boats never rented for 
more than $1.00 per day, and in some 
places less. But not now. It has become 
the custom of late years for the keepers 
of boats and resorts that cater to fisher- 
men in nearby sections, to charge $2.00 
per day for a boat for all day, or 50 
cents an hour if less than a day, besides 
in some cases requiring a deposit of $1.00 
additional on the boat, which latter how- 
ever is of course returned to the angler 
when he turns in the boat. If these boats 
were in all instances well equipped, and 
all that they should be, one might over- 
look the price charged, steep as it is, 
but disgraceful and filthy apologies 
are sometimes foistered on the angler 
(by courtesy termed fishing boats) boats 
that are virtual wrecks, often practically 
falling apart. Under such conditions the 
price asked by these individuals is out- 
rageous and nothing short of highway 
robbery. It is about time some of these 
men woke up and offered their patrons 
a little better service. It might prove 
more profitable in the long run.” 


Autumn Pickerel Fishing 

After the water of the lake has be- 
come chilled by the cool nights of early 
Fall and the first white frosts have 
turned the leaves into a riotous mass of 
color, the pickerel seems to take a new 
interest in life. 

Live bait (silver shiners) are perhaps 
the very best lure at this time and they 
should be trolled very, very slowly along 
the edges of the weed patches and the 
lily pads or through any water in close 
proximity to the stumps. A hook of good 
size should be used, a number 3/0 being 
about right if the fish run of fair size. 
It should be run through the mouth, out 
of the gill, and fastened through the tail. 
A gang, made with one small lip hook, 
and a large hook for the tail, makes an 
ideal rig, one that can be made at home 
with a pair of pliers and two eyed hooks 
of the correct sizes. 

All the pork rind lures are killers dur- 
ing the Fall days, including the regular 
No. 3 double spinner to which one should 
attach a two-hook gang and a strip of 
pork rind. 

Phantom minnows always have been 
good pickerel lures and one should ever 
have a few in the kit—sizes 4 and 5 and 
preferably of silver or gold finish. 

After the cool weather comes the best 
time to fish is usually during the middle 
of the day, from 10:30 A. M. until 2:00 
P. M. and a bright, sunny, sparkling day 
has always brought me the best results. 


“Anywhere! 





FISHERMEN CAN NOW OBTAIN A 
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RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Coat 


“@ OT ‘em all 
beat!” says 
Ozark Ripley. 
hunter, sports- 
man and popular 
author, “particu- 
larly because 
RED HEAD 
BRAND Hunt- 
ing Clothes are 
cut +. as oe é 
something—an ey do, giving just 
that much more extra omen 


Here’s a coat made by men who 
have been hunting and know what's 
what. Will keep you dry and warm 
in a stiff rain. A coat that will stand 
many years of hard wear. Look for 
the RED HEAD guarantee tag— 
it assures you complete satisfaction. 


Write today for free circular 

ribing complete line of 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
; Bc SOUTHARD CO. 
Waterproof Guaranteed 925-929 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A, 


RED HEAD 


¢ 











woaonds DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


From sagebrush 
to snowbank!’’ 


Sound, Healthy SLEEP 


VERY night a banquet of sleep! Your nights of booming winds. Mild or stormy, 
bedroom the best on earth—the great cool or snapping cold. Always, w.th proper 
outdoors, Freedom and the majestic shelter you can know no discomfort. Your 
company of sky, mountain, plain and sea. Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe is the 
Your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe world’s lightest and warmest bedding for 
arranges it all for you. Anytime—all the porch, cabin, camp and trail. Exclusively 





time, as you wish. Always, you sleep com- insulated with Woods Everlive Down from 
pletely protected—relaxed, resting perfectly. Northern waterfowl. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Still nights of brilliant starlight, silver Ask your dealer today, or write us. II- 


fog or velvet darkness; breezy nights and lustrated folder with full information FREE. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1907 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 














7 the * \oating Injured Minnow 


y There’s No Better Bass Cetter! 


By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting woncer 
represents an injured minnow—lying on its side—about all ia 
—but able to make a little fuss on the surface! 
What’s more fun than to see and hear your teasing, short 
jerks—make ‘em strike. And it’s by far the most effective 
lure for night fishing! Also made in Silver Flash Finish, 
No. 1518. 
Our new beautifully colored catalogue— 

sent FREE upon request{ 
If you get some good fish pictures—send ’em in! Will make it 
worth your while if we can use them) 


CREEK CHUB‘BAIT COMPANY 


179 S. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 






























"No. 1500 
Weight % ot. 

Length 31 in, 
Price $1.00 













PRACTICAL GRASSHOPPER CONTAINER 
AT ALL GOOD 
; a433) TACKLE 


ler*129 Little Egypt Wiggler 75¢ 
mse Woplero2 Oricerel Wisaler ' 
Ly SHOPS 

or Postpaid for 


himmyette Wiggler 50+, -- 2 
KW Bass my efi roo Park Rival Sipe ie 
50c. each. € 


A. HEUEL YF) 2891 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The 74 Reservoir Ave. 
“Hopper Bottle” Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Headroom in Tents 


HEN a tent is to be oo editor of this department desires to be 
used for sleeping pur- of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
poses only, then head- ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 


room is of little consequence ; but and questions will be answered by mail when 


when a canvas shelter is to be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


used part of the time as a living 


I am convinced after selling many 
tents, and after having tented 
many years all over the country, 
including wintering on the Gulf 
Coast and in Florida several 
years, that very few sportsmen 


room, part of the time as a dining room, part of the time really stop to consider the great importance of headroom 
as a lounging room, and the remainder of the time as a when examining a tent they desire to buy. Headroom in 


bedroom, that is another story. a tent, it appears safe to 
Headroom in 
tents has a special 
interest to the motor 
camper; much more 
than to the foot 
cruiser, the canoe 
camper, or the back- 
woods camper. For 
the motorist fre- 
quently stays days, 
even weeks, in one 
spot and his tent is 
his home. If the 
weather is rainy he 


may be compelled to 

live inside for hours THREE POPULAR AUTO TENTS 
at a time; and dur- 5 er 

: . . a upper rig 

ing this period he Shed tent (right) 

may -want to move 


about with freedom, 
or he may eat his Umbrella 
meals, or he may 
read or write to 


state, is as important to consider 
as, say for instance, 
choke in a shotgun 
barrel, or the length 
of a bait casting rod, 
Tents should be se- 
lected as carefully as 
guns or fishing 
tackle. 

The three most 
popular auto tents, 
from field observa- 
tion, are the so-called 
umbrella tent, the 
wall tent, and the 
shed tent. These are 
rather well known, 
but to make this lit- 
tle discussion clear 
are sketched in the 
accompanying draw- 
ings. The umbrella 
got its name from 
the fact that the 


friends back home. original shelters of 
: eadroo one 
This means that a tte .n this kind were sup- 


there must be plenty 
of room for all the 
members of the 
party to move about 
without too much 
stooping over. If 
there is anything 
that makes one feel 
gloomy on a wet day 
in a tent, it is dou- 
bling over to escape 
rubbing a water- 


Wall tent 
114” x 113" 


oA A Oe BOOS SEn SOee om - ome 


Pubem- occ) cme ne con eon. 


ee ported by braces 


something on the 
order of the stays in 
an umbrella. But 
now one finds um- 
brella tents that do 
not have the center 
pole, corresponding 
to an umbrella, 
neither do they al- 
ways have the 
braces; in short, 


soaked canvas roof. DIAGRAM SHOWING APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF HEADROGM there are now “pole- 


And still in  se- RELATIVE TO FLOOR SPACE IN THREE AUTO TENTS 
lecting an auto tent, 


less” umbrella tents. 


Whether pole or 





utilit 
set if 
brell 
the | 
tents 
finen 
for a 
need 
scree 


“OG e- 


eo 


i ee 
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poleless, the question of headroom re- 
mains the same. 

No tent made has in proportion to its 
floor space quite so much headroom as 
the umbrella, and perhaps this is for the 
reason that this type of tent was especially 
designed for auto campers, it never hav- 
ing appeared until the advent of motor 
cruising. 

The wall tent. is the good old standby 
tent that we have all used. for years and 
it is a hard one to beat for general 
utility. It does take somewhat longer to 
set it up and take it down than the um- 
brella, however. But now we have on 
the market a number of excellent wall 
tents that have been given certain re- 
finements, which makes them admirable 
for auto camping; and this includes such 
needed features as  sewed-in floor, 
screened and curtained windows and 
door, and even an awning in front. 

The third type, generally called the 
shed tent because it resembles a wood- 
shed, perhaps, attaches to one side of the 
car. It is a wall tent split in two down 
its length. The end against the car is 
usually closed up except for a door, and 
there is usually another vent, or door, 
near one corner of an end. The front 
vent allows one to get in and out of the 
automobile, against which the tent drapes, 
while the end vent is for getting in and 
out of the tent from outside the car. 

Just what the builders of umbrella 
tents have done in the way of providing 
headroom is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. In making this comparison the 
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three tents used were approximately equal 


in the amount of floor space and rather | 


large tents in each case. 

Each of the three, for instance, contains 
about 140 square feet of floor space. Such 
a tent will easily accomodate four canip- 
ers. The umbrella tent is a standard 
twelve foot square model, the wall tent 
within one-fourth foot each way as large, 
and the shed tent nine by fifteen feet. 

By taking a height of six feet, see dia- 
gram, for the limit of headroom space, 
which seems ample, and placing each of 
the three tents upon the same ground line 
where they will have the maximum 
amount of headroom, something of the 
relative amounts offered can be seen at 
a glance. 

For instance, the umbrella tent has a 
floor space where one can stand erect 
that is the distance between B and F on 
the sketch, which is ten feet. This means 
that the headroom here is one hundred 
square feet. Approximately 83% of the 
umbrella tent is, therefore, headroom. 

In the case of the wall tent, the width 
of the floor space where one can stand 
upright is the distance between C and E, 
which is about five feet wide for the 
length of the tent. This is approximately 
sixty square feet of headroom which is 
about 43% of the floor space. 

The diagram shows the shed tent with 
headroom distance from the letter A to D, 
which is approximately 7% feet. This 
means that the total headroom in the shed 
tent sketched is approximately seventy 


ey 


A group of whitetail fawns., 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Every man 
who has one knows 
this is True! 


E wear clothes for two teasons: (1) pro- 

tection against the elements, and (2) de- 
cency in appearance. For freedom of movement, 
we'd rather go naked, of course. There you have 
the three factors that are causing the Hirsch- 
Weis Stag idea to sweep the country—protection 
—appearance—body freedom. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags give maximum protection 
—they are cold-proof, windproof and rain- 
proof. The rain-proof feature is absolutely guar- 
anteed by the maker. As to cold and wind, 
Hirsch-Weis Stags —— the body against 
these two elements better than any other gar- 
ments of their weight. The specially processed 
pure wool Oregon flannel insures that. 

Then take appearance. Hirsch-Weis Stags 
have a wholesome, rugged style that becomes 
the outdoor man. You can’t beat them for genuine handsomeness. 
There is no longer any reason why a man should Iook like a 
hobo, just because he is going to hunt, or fish or hike. Hirsch- 
Weis Stags are more comfortable than any ‘‘old clothes”’ you ever 
wore, and besides they look good. Your choice of six colors. As 
to body freedom, that’s where Hirsch-Weis Stags shine! Next 
to a swimming suit or going ‘‘raw’’ a Hirsch-Weis Stag gives 
more body freedom than any garment you ever saw—many times 
as much as any garment that even approaches it in protection 
qualities. 

Outdoor men from Alaska to the Carolinas swear by their 
Hirsch-Weis Stags. These outstanding features are found only 
in the genuine Hirsch-Weis Stags: 

Warmth without excessive weight 

Wind-proof 

Guaranteed water-proof 

Unique design that allows arm and body action 

No bound-up feeling in the shoulders 

Eight roomy pockets (large game pocket across back) 

Double sleeves. Ful shoulder cape 

Made of finest all-woo 1 Oregon flannel specially processed 

Attractive. Comfortable. Durable. 

Sold by hundreds of dealers throughout the United States. If 
your dealer can't supply you, order direct under money-back 
guarantee. Be sure to give chest measure. Booklet showing 
Hirsch-Weis Stags in actual colors sent free. Hirsch-Weis Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. Al 205 Burnside St., Portland, Oregor. 


Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co 
Dept. A-1 Portland, Ore. 
O $12.50 enclosed. Send Stag. Chest size 
Plaids:  ...........esRed-and-Black;.....................Green-and-Black; 
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square feet, which is just about 50% of 
the floor space. It should be noted that 
this is a very large shed tent; and with 
one having less length, as most are built, 
the headroom would be relatively less. 

The height of peaks and eaves on the 
three tents are standard and as specified 
by builders. As has been said, if one is 
considering a tent mainly for headroom, 
the umbrella surely has it; but this does 
not mean that the other tents are there- 
fore to be discarded. Far from it. 

In fact an actual poll of tents used in 
a thousand camp sites disclosed the fact 
that campers are using tents of the three 
above. types about in this proportion; 
Wall tent 38%, shed tent 34%, and um- 
brella tent 28%. But it is obvious to 
those keeping watch of the changes 
brought about year by year, that gradu- 
ally the umbrella tent is increasing in 
popularity. 

But it is a question whether or not it 
will ever be more popular than the wall 
style shelter, and the camper who buys 
a tent for price, other things equal, will 
select the shed tent. 


Wildlife in National Parks 


One of the most interesting sights to 
many auto campers is a view of wild 
animals such as one frequently gets in 
our National Parks, and the good news 
comes that they are increasing. 

Caribou, for instance, have increased 
in Mt. McKinley Park, Alaska, to 100,- 
000; but more interesting to the average 
sportsman are glimpses of large herds of 
buffalo and antelope and mule deer and 
bears in Yellowstone. There are ap- 
proximately 1100 buffalo and 625 antelope 
there now. Lassen Volcanic and Grand 
Canyon also have small herds of antelope. 

Perhaps the most popular animals are 
the bears and deer. The last year’s census 
showed 1465 bears in the parks; while in 
California there were 57,200 deer in 
Yosemite, Sequoia, and Lassen Volcanic, 
9230 mule deer in Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain, Grand Canyon, and Glacier, 
and 2372 whitetail deer in Glacier and 
Mount Rainier. 

Mountain sheep are fairly numerous, 
and there are about 1750 in Glacier and 
Rocky Mountain. The majority of elk are 
in or near Yellowstone. One of the most 
interesting animals to many is the moose, 
which it is estimated number 750 and 
may be seen in Yellowstone if one takes 
a pack horse trip to rather remote country. 
We saw a number in the Bridger Lake 
country on the upper Yellowstone River 
just a little outside the park on a camp- 
ing trip one September. 


Eat What You Like 


Lists of dehydrated fruits and vegeta- 
bles used to be the thing in order when 
a menu was handed the camper, but not 
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we had forgotten to ship our killer-club, 
I finished the business with my jacknife. 
A twenty-pound white spring, the first I 
had captured, plump and fat; a fish 
beautiful in its greens and blues and 
mauves and silvery whitness underneath 
as it lay in the boat, and as savory as 
they make them when next day—part of 
it—lay on a hot platter. 

“O but I would like to catch one like 
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so to-day, especially with the automobile 
nomad. He eats what he is accustomed 
to at home and can prepare it in almost 
as many varieties of dishes. That is, he 
can if the good home cook is along, as 
she generally is. 

This was strikingly illustrated recently 
when on a camping tour we came upon 
what so often one sees on the dusty trail, 
an elderly couple, whose children have 
grown up, and who take to a tent to see 
the country. They are old horses out to 
pasture for the rest of their days. 

And the interesting thing to us was the 
fact that they were having vegetables, 
fresh fruit, and camp baked pies for 
dinner, among other things. It looked 
surprisingly like we would have expected 
to have found them in their own home in 
Wisconsin instead of a Florida tourist 
camp near Ocala. 

They had rigged up an old suitcase in 
an interesting way too, carrying in it the 
odds and ends that hardly find a satis- 
factory place and may be lost for most 
of us. The handle had been placed on the 
end of the old suitcase so it stood on end 
upon the camp table and it contained a 
dozen articles conveniently placed. 

Let it be understood that this couple 
had a dandy refrigerator for perishable 
food and a running board kit for most 
bulk foods, they were veteran campers 
all right. But in the suitcase they carried 
the things that seem to never have place, 
such as soap, towels, knives and forks, 
can opener, thermos bottle, salt and pepper 
shakers, potatoe mashers, jars of spice and 
bottles of flavoring and so on. 

To accommodate this collection of odds 
and ends they had placed two shelves in 
the suitcase, half inch boards nailed in 
place, and the tools for eating were car- 
ried in loops tacked upon the inside of 
the cover. 


Dressing for the Open 


For a great deal of walking, the newer 
type of hunting or fishing jacket is prefer- 
able. This is a great deal like a bob- 
tailed hunting coat and comes down only 
to the waist line. Still it has a large 
pocket in the back for carrying game or 
supplies, and this large pocket buttons 
down at each end, while it has a bel- 
lows effect with a pair of snaps at the 
bottom. In other words, when you have 
a good deal to carry in the game pocket, 
just unsnap the bottom and the pocket 
flares out and so offers double capacity. 

These little outing jackets also offer 
inside pockets under each arm, as well 
as two large. pockets with button flaps 
on each. side of the chest; furthermore, 
there is a match or compass pocket on 
the ‘left sleeve. The material of which 
they are made is heavy waterproof can- 
vas and there are several colors, khaki, 
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that. Why didn’t I hang onto that first 
one!” 

“You did hang on. That’s why he is 
still in the briny; and.I suppose if you 
got hooked up to another you would 
brace your feet and haul away and may- 
be pull the stern out of the boat.” 

“No! I know now how it is done. 
You pull him in and let him out and 
pull him in again and let him out again 
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olive, olive drab, roseberry, and so on, 

Such jackets carry the loaded pockets 
higher up on one’s back and shoulders 
and so make toting easier. Being short, 
in fact they have no skirts such as ordi- 
nary coats, they go through the woods 
without catching and flopping against 
everything near. Of course the regular 
length hunting coat is better for camp- 
ing, or where there is little walking. 

What is in greatest demand is a sort 
of all-round outdoor wardrobe, one that 
can go through all kinds of weather and 
keep the wearer comfortable and safe, 
one that will serve for about all the 
purposes that you expect to need it, and 
in every way appear neat enough to be 
seen upon the street. 

Such an outfit may consist of wool un- 
derwear, wool socks, wool shirt, and pos- 
sibly a wool top garment, such as a 
mackinaw, lumberjack, stag shirt, or sport 
coat; this is for warmth. The part that 
will be needed for weather protection and 
to get one through the brush, at the 
same time with neat appearance, consists 
of waterproof canvas trousers, coat and 
cap, or hat. For the feet, high leather 
boots are fine, from ten to sixteen inches 
is a safe range for the height. In very 
cold weather it is a good idea to wear 
two pairs of the wool socks—two pairs 
are always warmer than one, even if 
the single pair were as heavy and thick 
as two. The reason is because air space 
is what insulates your body from cold, 
also keeps in the body heat, and the 
double layers of wool create more air 
spaces than the single. Some one has 
pointed out that if you could contrive a 
way to keep a quarter inch of dead air 
all about your body, you could walk in 
zero temperature without the least dis- 
comfort. 

For the hands and wrists, cotton 
gloves with wool wristbands are favored 
by some, others want wool gloves entire. 
Fleece lined cotton gloves are usually 
warm enough and generally give the 
hand and fingers more freedom than 
wool gloves. 


Tent Stakes 


Which will hold better, a stake driven 
so it slants toward the eaves of your tent, 
or away? 

Surprising as it may sound, the one 
driven toward the tent holds better in 
most soils than the one slanting away; 
average practice to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Next time you are in the bush or 
tourist camp and pitch your cloth shelter, 
just try driving the pins one way on one 
side of the tent and the other way on 
the opposite side. If the wind blows you 
will find, likely, that those slanted toward 
the eaves hold better. 


in Gilead 


till he hollers ‘Uncle’ and then you stick 
that hook in him and haul him aboard.” 
Plainly Better Half was learning. 
So we set off again. Presently we 
came by the Indian. He was taking a 
rest lying with his eyes above the gun- 
nel, slowly drifting in the light breeze. 
Tiny was close by on an inner corner of 
the bay sleepily stroking away as though 
there was nothing better to do. Suddenly 
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he was all action. The manner in which 
a fisher wakens up when he finds him- 
self attached to a good spring is almost 
comical. The Indian grew interested 
now, sat up tossed away his lure and 
heaved on his oars, and before he had 
gone three boat-lengths, he too snagged 
a victim. Before I could recover from 
the sudden turn of luck, my little rod 
went down as before. One—two—three 
they had struck as though ordered to 
number by the right—a perfect case of 
what we often see here among springs 
and tyhees. Luck was with me in that 
I was at the beginning of my stroke and 
able to rescue the rod from a perfect 
little termagant of a spring salmon that 
had set in to break tackle. He fought 
twice as hard and three times as long 
as the other had done and when he came 
up to shake himself I was amazed at the 
small size of him. 

A saimon has always about three good 
rushes in him—one of them wicked. He 
may come in almost with enthusiasm at 
your first message to him, but when he 
has a look at you—see that your gear 
is running free. It is never good general- 
ship to come to grips too early; safer to 
work the ginger out of him on a good 
length of line than try too soon to hold 
him at close quarters. His short runs 
are his dangerous ones. Nearly all the 
fish that are hooked and break away 
seem to get loose when almost on the 
gaff—this due probably to a too-eager 
haste in landing the fishe He may not 
be the fightingest fish, but he has gimp 
enough in him to break almost any sort 
of hand tackle when he is snubbed up 
solidly. I have seen heavy test lines 
both on rod and hand line broken on the 
first strike before the fisherman got hold 
of his tackle. Large split rings, piano 
wire leaders, stout lines go by the board 
and heavy hooks are straightened out 
sometimes when Chinook gets his chance 
by a sinker caught on the gunnel or some 
such mishap of the fisherman. He is 
an exciting enough fish for me. And bad 
luck to the interests that have brought 
his noble race to the pitiable remnant 
that it is. 

But my little fighter was well hooked; 
the odds were against him; and by and 
by when I thought he was through I 
tried for him with the gaff. At which he 
made another deep dive dragging my rod 
under water and taking out twenty feet 
of line before the pressure of my thumb 
on the reel was too much for him. 

“I think I’ll do mine with the ‘clothes- 
line” ” said Better Half doubtfully. 

But that rush was. his last. He sur- 
rendered now and in a moment was in 
the boat beside the other. 

“Now,” I said, “you are going to try 
the little brass wobbler. I’ll take your 
silver. It may be a matter of spoon; 
maybe depth; we will see.” 

So we fished and fished and wore out 
that corner of the bay but nothing more 
exciting happened than that my compan- 
ion hooked cedar bark and boughs and 
eel grass in the usual manner and the rod 
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picked up a little too. Then by and by 
I said it. 

“I’m hungry,—I’m cutting in two. It 
is ten o’clock; I have rowed a hundred 
miles and do you know we haven’t had 
breakfast?” 

“Goodness! _I had forgotten.” 

“Let us go in now—the tide is rising 
fast—and eat and—” 

“And then come out again.” 

Enthusiasm of the sort cannot be de- 
nied. We were afloat again shortly after 
noon following out the ebbing tide, but 
that run of Chinooks seemed to have 
spent itself. Even at low slack when 
“all the fish are corralled in the corner” 
as Better Half put it, produced nothing 
in the way of excitement. The gulls had 
quit their noisy working. Evidently the 
herring had left the bay. However hope 
dies hard. Big Tiny said that they would 
return with the tide, and the springs 
would follow them back and the evening 
would be good again. Fishermen are 
the hopeful crowd! 

The sun was dropping down behind the 
glacier, the sky turning to the tender tints 
of evening. Six boats now were comb- 
ing the bay, several of them carrying 
old-timers who had been catching salmon 
—when there were any—for years. Hand- 
liners every one of them. The Indian 
who in the morning had three, now had 
five—the biggest catch here in several 
years. The tide was now well toward 
full, bringing a scum of flotsam in many 
areas to give trouble to trollers. Better 
Half was kept busy clearing her hook; 
her heavy tackle working deep seemed es- 
pecially adept at finding things. She col- 
lected cedar bark and boughs shed from 
the nearby boom, eel grass, kelp, vari- 
ous types of green slime growths, a jelly 
fish or two, several sticks, and a lot of 
general muck, but she struck to it with 
the determination and patience that only 
fishermen possess. 

“Shall we go in?” I asked. 

“T should say not! The others haven’t 
quit yet.” Two strikes had been re- 
ported, both lost. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Except for sunburn, a headache and 
that I’m awfully hungry, I’m _ fine— 
Look at your rod!’ 

What a strike! And at the end of 
my stroke. Two oars in my stomach. I 
missed it. Better Half got it out of the 
socket—too late. He had spit it. Oh the 
misery of that half second of balked de- 
sire—the caved-in feeling of an empty 
stomach as that line came in slack! Lost 
—but well, he had struck on the light 
tackle. 

So in the dusk we stroked back across 
the shallows routing a thousand scoters so 
that the quietness was turned to a mighty 
humming symphony from the tunes of the 
surf’s wings; and then loading our boat 
upon Groaning Gertrude we toiled over 
the barnacles. Nothing for the afternoon 
but sunburn and an appetite. Yet still 
there was satisfaction in it, a spring or 
two left to come into the bay and give a 
fisherman a tussle—a little balm in Gilead, 


Gaffing a big Chinook. 
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Using the Water Roads 

NE solution of the busi- 

ness man’s problem of 

getting to and from his 
office has been found by a group 
of half a dozen Boston men 
whose summer homes are at 
Nahant. They got together, incorporated as “Commuters, 
Inc.,” bought a boat and hired a man to run her and, all 
through the past summer have been making the trip daily. 
After the passengers disembark, the crew takes the boat to 
an anchorage. ‘The next step should be the establishment 
of a “marine garage,” as a landsman would call it, to care 
for such commuters’ boats during business. 

And Boston is not the only city in the country which 
needs some place to care for boats. Wherever established, 
such boathouses, “‘boat wells,” or whatever they may be 
called, have returned a handsome revenue to their pro- 
prietors besides being a boon to the boating public. 


Remember the Other Fellow 


How many of you have rolled over in the early morning 
and cussed the kid who was running his outboard with an 
unmuffled exhaust? Or when at anchor in a quiet harbor, 
have sworn at some chump who has driven his boat full 
speed close alongside of you? And how often have you 
seen some boor run close to an anchored skiff with a fisher- 
man aboard? 

The real yachts- 
man, whether ‘he’ 
owns a_ seagoing 
Diesel cruiser or 
an outboard, is a 
true sportsman and 
always considers 
the other fellow. 
If he sees a chap 
fishing, he either 
keeps away or 
passes at reduced 
speed. If he enters 
a harbor, he slows 
down until his 
boat throws little 
wash. He himself 
knows what it 
means to be below, 
perhaps preparing 
a meal, and have 
the boat roll 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to FoREST AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


George Walther, Jr., of Dayton, Gist demi high vided hes 
Winner of many Class C events throughout Indiana and Michigan. 
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drunkenly in the swell of another 
craft. If he has an outboard, he 
does not remove the muffler in an 
attempt to get a little more speed. 
He would rather sacrifice that 
extra fraction of a mile that he 
might gain than disturb all the 
folks on other boats and alongshore. Such a man is as 
considerate of the rights and feelings of others afloat as 
he is ashore. You do not disturb your neighbors unneces- 
sarily when you are at home, why should you change your 
habits when you get afloat? In a word, show considera- 
tion for the other fellow, whether he lives aboard a little 
cruiser swinging to her anchor in the harbor or in a cot- 
tage along the waterfront. 


For Better Boat Facilities 

The National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers has been making the dust fly in its efforts to 
improve conditions for motor boats. The Association has 
complete plans for Chicago’s waterfront future as laid out 
by the Chicago Plan Commission, the Lincoln Park Com- 
missioners, the South Park Commissioners and a mass of 
data covering the windy city’s complete plans for water- 
front development. From all of this material it has pre- 
pared a comprehensive plan for the coordination of all the 
various elements in the Chicago picture and will present 
to that city, with 
suitable illustra- 
tions: and details, 
the results of its 
investigations. 

This is in con- 
tinuation of the 
Association’s work 
which has been 
completed in New 
York and Boston 
and comprehensive 
suggestions offered 
to the city fathers 
of those communi- 
ties. 

Represen- 
tatives of the Asso- 
ciation have visited 
St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Gal- 
veston, New Or- 
leans and Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina, studying each local 
situation, after which, plans for yachting 
facilities on the waterfronts will be sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities. 

The first brochure on waterfront de- 
velopment issued by the Association con- 
tains valuable illustrated suggestions for 
the development of a number of water- 
front conditions—waterfronts with big 
tides and no tides—lake conditions where 
covered slips are possible, the develop- 
ment of lagoons as at Chicago, river con- 
ditions as at St. Louis, delta conditions 
as at New Orleans, gulf conditions as at 
Galveston and coastal conditions as at 
Charleston, New York and Boston. 

The Association is codperating with 
city officials and with local boat interests 
in many parts, for the development of 
other yachting facilities. 

They say that the tremendous develop- 
ment of automobiles in this country has 
been due to the simultaneous develop- 
ment of good roads. We have millions 
of good roads on the water but they be- 
come usable by motor boats only when there 
are suitable shore facilities for storing, 
mooring and operating boats. The Asso- 
ciation feels that its present activities in 
developing waterfront accommodations for 
boatmen are the marine equivalent of the 
good roads movement in which the auto- 
mobile manufacturing associations and the 
organizations of motorists have taken 
such an active part. 


What Kind of a Boat? 


At the close, or, rather, near the close 
of the racing season, the question is often 
asked as to what is the best boat and 
motor. This year, as in the severa) 
summers just gone by, there is again no 
definite answer to this perennial query. 
True, a number of races have been won 
and a number of second and third places 
captured by certain builders’ boats, but, 
as this scribe sees it, there has been no 
particular craft of which one may say 
with entire confidence, “This is the fastest 
outboard racer afloat.” Rather there has 
been a group of boats which have all, 
when handled by skilled drivers, shown 
remarkable speed. The records which 
have gone glimmering have proven that 
the designers and builders of outboard 
racing boats have again advanced per- 
formance over their showing of last sea- 
son. Perhaps we have not pushed the ut- 
most speed quite as high as was pre- 
dicted at the Motor Beat Show in New 
York, but we have raised the ton speed 
of the best of the racers and, incidentally, 
also raised the average speed of the 
general run of fast boats. 


To win in fast company not only needs 
a fast hull but a fast and powerful 
motor that is giving the utmost power 
for the few minutes of the contest. Not 
necessarily merely increased revolutions 
per minute but increased useful thrust 
delivered to the propeller, for that is what 
makes the boat go. In addition, every- 
thing about the boat and motor must be 
just right. ‘This happy combination is 
net attained haphazardly but by a long 
series of experiments, trying one thing 
after another, tuning up the motor to the 
last notch, making run after run over 
the measured course, stop-watch in hand, 
with various propellers, different throttle 
settings, and so on. And then when the 
race comes, there is the sk‘ll needed to 
get a first class start, the judgment of 
pace to keep her moving at the most ad- 
vantageous speed, the seamanship shown 
in swinging around the turns—indeed a 
thousand and one things all of which may 
be summed up in the word “experience.” 
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Is it by accident that the fastest times are 
made by the old hands at the game? 
Or that the most important races are cap- 
tured by the most experienced drivers? 
Despite the usual American predilection for 
the rank amateur who, with little apparent 
preparation, goes out and defeats the pro- 
fessional at his own game, the majority 
of the important races are won by the 
men, girls and boys-who have secured the 
combination of a good hull, a good motor 
and good accessories, and have then 
handled them with skill that comes only 
from long experience. Let it be noted 
parenthetically that “long experience” 
may mean merely.a single season of keen 
racing. Outboard champions are _ not 
made overnight but, with the rapid ad- 
vances made today, the early season 
novice is a veteran by September, pro- 
vided he has studied the game and prac- 
tised its principles. 

Not long ago a prominent French 
yachtsman asked us: “What is the fastest 
American make of outboard hull?” And 
the truthful answer had to be: “There 
isn’t any! Here are several craft, each 
turned out by a different builder, which 
have won major regattas or made fast 
time over a measured course. In capable 
hands there is little to choose between 
them. This one is perhaps the hand- 
somest in outline; this the best, as far as 
general opinion goes, in construction; 
there are details of arrangement of a 
third which appeal to the discriminating; 
here is a craft which is at her best in 
rough water, while that one is a marvel 
in a flat calm; any one of them can go 
out and win, and a tyro can make any 
one look like a slow old tub. 

No, there isn’t any one fastest boat. 
Speed depends on a combination of boat, 
motor and driver—and the human factor 
is by no means the least. 


Outboards in Mid-Atlantic 


Not so many years ago the outboard was a 
tiny little contrivance designed to supplant 
a pair of oars as motive power for a 
small rowboat. Fishermen and hunters 
were urged to make the outboard part 
of their camping kits. That the appeal 
has been heeded, the tremendous increase 
in the numbers of these machines manu- 
factured proves. They are found where- 
ever there is water to float a boat and, 
often, in the hands of Indians and half- 
breeds in places remote from civilization. 
Travellers report seeing them in the 
North Woods, something tied together 
with rawhide thongs, but still function- 
ing—and used for regular jobs even 
where gasoline costs three dollars a 
gallon! 

But the yachtsman uses them too. Not 
only for running ashore in the dinghy or 
for jogging around the harbor but as 
auxiliary power for the yacht herself. 
More than one sailing yacht is fitted 
with one of the newer and higher ma- 
chines to push her along when the wind 
fails. This power plant may be stowed 
out of the way when not in use and 
easily swung out over the side or stern 
and secured to an inconspicuous bracket. 
An advantage of this procedure is that 
there is no hole to be cut in rudder or 
deadwood. A disadvantage is that the 
motor may get wet if the yacht rolls or 
pitches in the wash of another craft. 


But, so far at least, one does not think 
of the outboard as a strictly deep water 
machine. But listen to this, quoted from 
that new and seamanlike book Falmouth 
for Orders: “We shoved off. We forgot 
that it was almost unbearbly hot as the 
little outboard motor chugged us away 
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When the going’s tough 
and work the hardest, 
that is the time when 
you'll appreciate most 
Kermath reliability and 
never-failing starting. 


The 6-8, 8-10, the 16-20 
and 35. H. P. Kermaths 
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craft can’t be beat for 
day in and day out per- 
formance. There is no 
substitute for Kermath 
quality and no substi- 
tute for Kermath value 
and performance. 


Write for catalog describ- 
ing these rugged eco- 
nomical models. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCH BOATS 


The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way 
places. Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 
man. Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by 
ordering direct from factory. Write today 
for our literature. It’s free. ee 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT Co. 
98 HOLT ST., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


We guarantee to save you money on 

Fishing Tackle and Firearms, Cata- 

logue Free. 

OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
Wilmington, Ohio 


It will identify you. 
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from the ship.... A big, greasy sweii 
rolled around us; sometimes we sank in 
a trough and only the sails of the ship 
were in view; sometimes we rose upon 
a glassy crest and the whole of her glory 
was before us. ... They told us aboard 
that pretty often they could not see the 
tiny boat in the swell, though we were 
never far away Although we knew 
that our ship was not far away and we 
had a motor to take us there, it was aw- 
ful to look in any direction that did not 
hold the ship. There was only heaving 
sea, and utter silence, and complete hope- 
lessness, and death. So we came back 
aboard and waited for the trade-wind. 
It was the fifty-seventh day at sea that 
we put out the boat, and the ship lay in 
latitude 22 S., longitude 24 W.” 

From the woods of northern Canada to 
the mid-Atlantic Doldrums is a long way. 


High Spots at Detroit 


Once more the annual regatta of the 
Detroit Yacht Club, to be held over the 
Labor Day week-end, promises to be one 
of the high spots of the season. Again 
an international flavor is given by the 
contest for the famous Harmsworth Cup, 
technically the British International Tro- 
phy, and fast time should be made by 
the splendid racers that compete for that 
historic prize. There will be racing for 
many types of boats besides the big fel- 
lows, and the outboards will, as usual, 
furnish keen sport. , 


A Long Jaunt 


That’s quite a cruise which was made 
this summer by an Alaskan enthusiast, 
who journeyed from Seattle, Washington 
to Juneau, Alaska in an outboard boat. 
The distance is more than nine hundred 
nautical miles. Much of the way is in 
open water, too, exposed to the full 
strength of the Pacific breeezs. 


Watch for Adverse Laws 


Officers of the National Outboard As- 
sociation urge that members and secre- 
taries of affiliated clubs keep close watch 
of the activities of their state legislatures. 
Local newspapers usually mention pro- 
posed legislation. Each session someone 
introduces bills adverse to the interests of 
sportsmen and in recent years there have 
been a number of bills aimed at the out- 
board motor. Just send a clipping to the 
Chicago headquarters of the association. 


The Brook of 
Philosophy 


(Continued from page 651) 


to hook himself than he is when he takes 
it with just a nibble. That’s right! a 
good fish—but you have lost him—well 
that’s the luck of the game! We might 
just as well.move along—you ruined all 
further chances when you wound the line 
around that snag and had to move it to 
get your hook. 

I saw a nice fish rush up stream when 
you did so, Well, that fish you hooked 
did his best to help the score but he 
will be there, let us hope, some day when 
we come again. 

From here on you have nice fishing— 
a clear stream—some good holes and just 
Took at the carpet spread for you to tread; 
new green of spring, patterned with 
blood root blossoms. 
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The octopus oak. 


Above you there stands the octopus 
oak; and I have no doubt has stood 
there stretching its tentacles to the sun; 
reaching for the stars at night for over 
two hundred years. This valley of the 
brook has sheltered the crawling hunter 
and the war party, as many picked-up 
arrow heads attest, and I never look at 
the old oak but I wonder what it saw 
when first it came above the ground; 
what scenes it has sheltered since; when 
the wolves howled in these hills and the 
hunter’s trail was the highway of the 
wilderness. 

There is a beautiful spring right there 
above you on the bank, usually guarded 
by a green knight in goggles and satin, 
but I expect its a bit early for his Frog- 
ship to go on duty for the summer. At 
any rate here is a drink fit for the stir- 
rup cup of any knight. This is no 
water borrowed from a storage reservoir 
and piped miles finally to find its way 
to your glass! Here’s to you, friend— 
may you never thirst. I have known the 
day when through the alkali dust and 
the cruel heat a sun-blind army would 
have called the gurgle of that brook a 
message from God. 

Just beyond the spring the brook runs 
under a bridge, crowds its way against 
a rocky ledge, makes a sharp turn and 
jumps in a succession of little rapids and 
waterfalls to the level of the meadow 
beyond. What a fascinating stretch of 
water! About half way around the 
bend, where that shelf overhangs, the 
rushing water cuts under and makes one 


‘of the best holes we have to fish—so 


put on an attractive worm and give it 
a try. 

You will have to fish here with a 
rather long line, as you are on the wrong 
side of the brook and you must keep your 
shadow from falling across your lure. 
Get your line well straightened and taut 
before the bait reaches that rock: it will 
be taken if at all on the run. There he 
is! Hooked! and from the curve of that 
rod I should say you have struck the 
best fish of the day. Get him out from 
under the rock and let him run with it 
into that stretch of still water below 
you where I can net him easily from the 
bank. What a beautiful fish! Not often 
do you see one more highly colored. 
This is surely a “jeweled beauty.” He 
looks as if laced with silver tinsel. No 
wonder the speckled trout has the follow- 
ing of more true sportsmen than any 
other game fish. Wary, warlike and 
wonderful, while in a more commonplace 
way it excels in its super excellence as 
a food fish. 
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You and I have heard of the fisherman 
who was out on the stream only for the 
pleasure of being out of doors. That 
man was a poor fisherman. Never be- 
lieve him—even if it were true it would 
not be to any man’s credit to come home 
with an empty creel. Would you work 
all day for no profit? Would you play 
any game unless to make a score? 


And now we are at the day’s end, 
Eight fine fish—par for the stream. [| 
hope you have enjoyed my little brook 
imbibed its philosophy and its problems. 
I hope no one ever attempts its recon- 
struction. Let it sing its song of con- 
tentment through the ages. 


No, my ‘friend, the trout are yours. 
As the Roman general said to his guests, 
“I’m about to start for the wars—if you 
care to ride with me the spoils of the 
day go to your tent.” 


The Status of Our 
Shore Birds 


(Continued from page 639) 


_ However, it is gratifying to know that 
in spite of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the difficulties presented, many 
of our shorebirds are showing a gratify- 
ing increase under a continuous closed 
season. This is ‘particularly true of the 
Hudsonian curlew. This bird in years 
gone by frequented our Atlantic coast in 
great numbers, but its desirability as a 
game bird and its habit of decoying, 
making it easily killed, soon resulted in 
a great reduction in its numbers until 
it reached almost the point of extinction. 
Reliable reports from competent obsery- 
ers along the Atlantic coast made in the 
spring of 1928 would lead one to believe 
that there are more of these birds now 
than for many years past. The same 
perhaps may be said of the willet, but 
such species as the golden plover and 
the upland plover, which pass on their 
southern flight beyond the United States, 
do not appear to be responding to the 
protection now afforded them in the 
United States and Canada. 

The manner in which those species 
that have not shown a satisfactory in- 
crease under present conditions may be 
further protected and saved for posterity, 
is now being made the subject of scien- 
tific investigation and study by represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agriculture 
through the U. S. Biological Survey. 


The Passing of the 
Barefoot Boy 


(Continued from page 655) 


hooked into any sizable trout? 

I imagine that he might have made out 
all right with the sunnies and the perch 
and perhaps that is where the story 
started, but we know that the rest is 
impossible. 

One of the favorite expressions of the 
scoffers is that one must be of a lazy 
temperment indeed to get any joyment 
from fishing. 

“I never would have the patience”, said 
one, “to sit and wait for a fish to come 
along and take a bait.” 

Well, it does need patience, this angling 
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RE you acquainted with ADVENTURE’S splendid free service? Our 
“Ask Adventure” Department is world-famous. It is unique in offer- 
ing you advice and information on outdoor life and red-blooded activities everywhere. 
The large group of men who make up the staff are selected not only for their knowl- 
edge and experience, but for their integrity and reliability. Each is an expert in his 
line. Each is ready to serve you to the best of his ability. Take advantage of this 


unparalleled service! 


Just one of the Great 
Features of the Best 
All-Fiction Magazine 


Acventttizg 


Stirring Tales of Ad- 

venture on Land and 

Sea the Wide World 
Over 


W rite for free copy to A. M. Rud, Editor, Dept. F., 223 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 


game, but we don’t use tie patience part 
sitting in one spot. Some of these days 
I am going to inveigle one of my scoffers 
into taking a trip with me and I intend 
bringing him to the meanest, rockiest, 
swiftest, most overgrown brook I know of, 
a place where he will flounder and 
stumble and fall, and come back at night 
a drivelling wreck. 

Patience? Of course we anglers must 
have it. Patience to endure hardship and 
adversity. Patience to rest a rising fish 
that we have missed on our first try. 
Patience in unhooking the small trcut 
that took our fly and which must be re- 
leased without injury. Patience that re- 
quires character and endurance to back 
it up. Show me a lover of angling and 
I’ll show you a man who is worth while. 
He cannot possibly absorb the lessons 
learned while following in the foot steps 
of Izaak Walton, without developing the 
finest and best traits of his character. 

The barefoct boy was no exception. 
Contrast his thoughts and general make- 
up to the boy who had no use for the 
fishing pole. The lover of fishing did 
net have time to think of harmful things 
or indulge in character undermining prac- 
tices. Life unfolded to him in a beau- 
tiful, natural manner as he wandered 
along the old mill stream. Nature re- 
vealed to him many of its secrets and he 
became a thinker, a philosopher in em- 
bryo. 

One of the best things for a father to 
do, if he wishes his son to aveid the 
temptations of youth, is to get him in- 
terested in fishing. It is a hobby of ab- 
sorbing interest and embracing great 
brain-building possibilities. And, fathers, 
make your scn your fishing partner. 
Study out. the problems of the game side 


by side. Cbserve and discuss the work- 
ings of nature together. There is no more 
powerful or enduring tie in life, no other 
comradeship that will bring about a fuller 
understanding. 

There isn’t a doubt that the barefoot 
boy understood his game—as far as he 
went with it. Given a good rod, with the 
accompanying good tackle and a few in- 
structions in the art of fly fishing and he 
would have become a prodigy. Even at 
that, he became very proficient at the art 
of hopper fishing, when he had a suitable 
place to fish from; some overhanging 
meadow bank that overlooked a promising 
pool or some other ideal situation where 
he could remain hidden from the sharp 
eyes of his quarry as he dapped the 
wriggling bait on the water. 

But his limitations were very apparent 
and would be more so in these days when 
the trout have become so much wiser in 
the ways of anglers. 

He also had another very decided ad- 
vantage over the present day boy, in the 
fact that the trout of his day were most- 
ly natives and as every one knows if he 
follows the game at all, natives are much 


casier to raise and take worms more 
readily than either browns or rainbows. 
Put any honest-to-gocdness angler on a 
brook trout stream at any time during 
the season and he will usually catch 
some fish, provided he is not a dry-fly 
purist, but every last one of us have been 
defeated innumerable times by his majes- 
ty, the brown. 

And after all is said and done, it al 
boils down to one very evident fact. We 
are all barefoct boys grown up. We all 
went through the school of experience, 
started first in the primary grade with 
the bait rod and bait as our first reader 
and gradually passed through the inter- 
vening classes until we finally graduated 
as the finished dry-fly product. Many of 
us, no doubt, are still in the transitory 
stage but no matter what position we 
occupy we are yearly gaining in knowl- 
edge and skill. 

The barefoot boy of great anpling 
knowledge grew to a man’s estate and as 
he became older he added style to his 
equipment. Being one of us he could nct 
do otherwise, ’tis the natural instinct of 
all who fish. It would certainly be far 
from logical or even sensible to suppose 
that as the years went by and he became 
a finished, well-equipped angler, a bare- 
foot boy, just beginning his angling, 
would be able to defeat him at the game. 

And the barefcot boy is one of us. He 
well knows his own limitations and al- 
ways refers to the old anglers for ad- 
vice. He never started the time-worr 
story or fostered its growth, so we do 
not blame him for it. Nor do we lay the 
jest at the door of any man who loves 
to follow the watery trails, for he is in- 
nocent. The guilty one is the person who 
understands not the ways of the angler, 
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Wild Turkeys “:Wild Honey 


The Missouri Gobbler is a Wary Old Bird 


them, but if they see you, they 


seen very little of Mart in action hunting 


Wi tres turkeys are where you see By R. M. BLACKMAN s’em all beat at hunting bee-trees. I have 


won’t be where you see them 

very long. Despite the fact that my father still bags a 
turkey occasionally, I have not seen one in the hills of 
Missouri for several years. Each year there are fewer and 
fewer of them, it seems, but the Missouri Game Commis- 
sion now has quite an extensive re-stocking program under- 
wry. 

Several times I have had the pleasure of hunting these 
great American game birds, when they were really plenti- 
ful. If the State’s program is properly carried out, and 
they are protected for a few years as they should be, I am 
sure they will increase very rapidly; provided the timber 
wolf is kept under control. 

During the time when wild turkeys were very plentiful, 
Missouri was the home of numerous swarms of bees, and 
there were many hollow trees which contained wild honey. 

Mart Montier, a typical Hill Billy, tie-hacker and 
woodsman, was, I think, quite expert at any kind of hunt- 
ing. He was especially good at bee-hunting. He would 
put his baits out, and when the bees came, he would follow 
them home and carve his trade mark on their front door 
step. He had his trade mark inscribed on so many bee- 
trees, that it seemed an impossibility to me, to find one 
that didn’t bear his stamp. More than once I have had 
my hopes dashed, when I found his MM enclosed in a 
circle on the roots of a bee-tree. I am told that the letter 
M was the only letter he knew how to make, but he had 
had so much practice making that letter, that he made it 
very well. 

My father was a good woodsman and, I think, a better 
wild-turkey hunter than Mart, but the old tie-hacker had 


bees, but was fortunate to be on a few 
wild-turkey hunts with this pair of old-timers. 

Several of the neighbors were going to assist Mart in 
the cutting of a very large, two-swarm bee-tree. Four or 
five men, a half dozen boys and about as many coon 
hounds made up the caravan. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night in early November, 
when this tribe started for the timber, armed with axes, 
saws, pails and dishpans. 

The bee-tree was located in the heart of the wild-turkey 
country. There were thousands of acres of hilly timber 
land in this section of the state—an ideal place for wild 
turkeys. 

When we reached the tree, Mart being quite expert 
with an ax, as all Hill Billies are, took a look at the tree 
to see in which direction it leaned. He then squared away 
to notch the tree. He swung his ax and struck the tree 
lightly, at first, and landed his second swing with force 
enough to bury the ax almost to the eye. The stillness of 
the night was broken by the resounding whack, which was 
immediately followed by a frantic flapping of wings, some 
distance away. Judging by the sound they made, there 
were perhaps a dozen wild turkeys, each trying to beat the 
other to a safer place in which to spend the rest of the 
night. 

“Danged if I ever heered sich a racket afore,” said 
Mart, as he expelled a heavy charge of well-spent Granger 
from his mouth. 

“Guess I’ll have to go turkey huntin’ in the mornin’,” 
said George Meyers. 

“Thuh leaves,” said Mart, “air purty dry fer turkey 
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huntin’, ain’t they, Ed?” Dad did not appear to have 
heard. He was greatly interested in the flight of the tur- 
keys. Mart, too, was standing at attention and listening 
to the whir of turkey wings rapidly growing fainter. 

“Yeah,” said Dad, after he had heard the turkeys one 
by one, crash into a more distant roosting place, “the 
leaves are too dry. Not much use in going after ’em to- 
morrow.” I was sure that neither of them could resist a 
temptation like that—a chance to bag a fine gobbler the 
following morning. For some reason unknown to me, 
they appeared not to want George along. 

‘Huntin’ turkeys is aboot like cuttin’ bee-trees, cause 
you can’t do much o’ either, ’thout gettin’ stung,” said 
Mart, as he took a fresh chew and resumed his work of 
notching the tree. When he had finished, Dad and George 


commenced to saw. 


FTER sawing for twenty minutes, the tree was 
nearly off, but it refused to fall. It began to pinch 

the saw to such an extent that sawing was impossible. 
How it happened that no one thought of bringing a wedge, 
is beyond me. Mart was forced to finish the job with the 
ax. 
The tree began to crack, and Mart commenced to look 
about him to see how 
many boys or dogs 
were in the spot 
where the tree was 
likely to fall. It was 
evident that it would 
fall in the direction it 
was leaning. There 
were several large 
rocks in that direc- 
tion, which. Mart had 
hoped to miss, but 
without a wedge, this 
could not be accom- 
plished. 

“Thought you 
were a_tie-hacker, 
Mart,” said one of 
the lads. 

“T am, but them 
turkeys got me jest a 
little addled. Don’t 
know how I cum tuh 
ferget my wedges. 
Boys, I'm afeered 
them two big rocks’ll 
bust up a right smart 
o’ my honey, She’s 
goin’, boys!” he 
yelled. “Fred, you an’ 
Sam git back there 
with yer pa, afore 
this tree falls on yuh. 
Hold thuh dogs, she’s 
goin’!” 

The tree fell with 
a loud crash, smash- 
ing several smaller 
trees as it went. It 
fell at an angle of 
about ninety degrees 
from the notch, and 
was broken up quite 
badly by the rocks. 
George lighted a lan- 
tern and went prowl- * 
ing around among the Ci at ae ay 
bees, which soon cov- 
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The author’s father—a real old-time turkey hunter. 
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ered him. We could see a large mass of honey where the 
tree broke open. 

Mart was a first class bee hunter, and I expected to see 
him dive right in and take out the honey. When he 
looked at the number of bees roosting on George, he 


seemed perfectly willing to let George go ahead and do it, 
and George did it very handily. 

It soon became evident that Mart was afraid of bees. 
The boys took advantage of this, and had much fun at 
Mart’s expense. First, they would tickle the back of his 
neck with a leaf, or slip a small twig up his trouser leg 
from behind. Like the grasshopper, Mart spent most of 
his time dancing, while George harvested the honey. I 
had never seen one so afraid of bees before, nor had I| ever 
seen any one before, who could appear comfortable while 
bees were crawling in great numbers on all parts of his 
body. 

Most of us took generous samples of the honey, and I 
was unfortunate enough to get a piece with a bee on. He 
very forcibly reminded me of his presence, which caused 
me to lose some of my fondness for honey. 

When George had finished the job, there was in all, 
about a wash-tub of honey. We gathered up the toals.and 
utensils and started for home, but Mart had some scheme 

up his sleeve. He had, 

i 1 am sure, been think- 

i. ing up some scheme, 

~ whereby he might 

® hide his turkey inter- 

m est from the -rest of 
> F us. 

a i “Now,” said he, 

ig “T’ve got another bee- 

tree down this holler 

a piece. Yuh fellers 

kin wait at thuh 

spring, while me and 

Ed goes down to see 

if she’s still there.” 

He started off with 

Dad, and I simply 

had to follow them. 

He had some of 
them fooled, perhaps, 
but I knew a turkey 
hunt, was in the mak- 
ing. I don’t think he 
had George fooled 
either. 

About three hun- 
dred yards below the 
bee-tree, we came in 
sight of a tall black 
oak, It was ccad, and 
it showed very plainly 
against an open back- 
ground. lnoticed 
some large dark ob- 
ject on one of the 
upper limbs, but at 
the same instant both 
of the old-timers 
stopped. 

“A turkey,” whis- 
pered Dad. 

“Reckon we'd bet- 
ter be careful and 
leave ’im stay there,” 
whispered Mart. 

ES te, “With a turkey on 
PAE SES aa this side and a -big 
(Cont. on page 694) 
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OUTDOORSMAN’S 
SIGNPOST 


SOUTHERN 
GAME PRESERVES 
REFORESTRY TRACTS 
SEA ISLANDS 


On coast, rivers or inland, Georgia and 
South Carolina, consisting of old Ante- 
Bellum Plantations, stocked with Deer, 
Quail and Turkey. Duck Shooting in 
Season. 


Savannah River Lumber Company 


LAND DEPT. 
1201 Savannah Bank and Trust Building 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA , 


Four acres, river front, virgin timber, 
Ozarks: fishing, hunting. trapping, a= hy mo- 
tor boating, bathing. Splendid camp or bungalow site, 
vacation or permanent home, fruit and poultry location. 
Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 
HIRAM HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE 


VALUABLE DUCK MARSH. 


; INQUIRE 163 PARK AVE. 
AMHERST, OHIO 


FOREST RANGERS 


Park Rangers, $200 month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, 
Patrol. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INST., K-11, Denver, Colo. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
quickly for cash, no matter where located; 
particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Fn eaag aa lapes aetna imlhed tnatinconinnoen tical 
NANTUCKET GAME PRESERVE 
For sale 550 acres Duck, Pheasants, Rabbits with 
Goose Stand on 650 Acre Pond. 
ABBOTT S. COFFIN, CO., 31 Fair St., 
NANTUCKET, MASS. 


RESORT FOR HUNTING... 
Good accommodation in Caribou District 100 miles from 
CLaton, B. C. Deer, moose, bear plentiful. Rates $12 
per day, everything furnished. Guide and all. 50 miles 
by saddle horse. Information wire or write tle 
ED RIOUX, FAWN, B. C. 





Game Laws 
for United States and 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ISSUES MAP . 


The Dominion of Canada has is- 
sued a new motor trails map. It 
shows the motor roads from coast 
to coast in Canada. The many cross- 
ings into the provinces from the 
United States are shown. These 
include the ferry points. The trunk 
highways across the U.S.A. are in- 
cluded, as are the north-south roads 
that tap the Dominion trails. The 
map should be in the hands of every 
angler, hunter and motorist who has 
the north country complex. It’s 
either free or can be had for a few 
cents. In any event it’s the best we 
ever laid eyes on. Write Depart- 
ment of Interior, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. (Ack.) 


KEenNEBAGO—Franklin County, Maine. 
Maine Central Railroad. Big and Little 
Kennebago.. Lakes and Big and Little 
Kennebago Rivers. High altitude. One 
of the most beautiful spots in Maine. Ex- 
cellent fishing for square-tailed trout and 
landlocked salmon. Big fish run up the 
river in September. Accommodations at 
Grant’s Camps, P. O. Address, Grant, 
Maine. Write Carl Hennings, Manager. 
: * * « 


Quesec—Canada. Reached by Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Motor highways across the 
southern part, slight breaks to the in- 
terior and road north from the city of 
Quebec to those ihterested in the Lake 
St. Jghn territory. 

Mentioned at this time because THE 
DEER SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 


1, THE MOOSE SEASON SEPTEMBER 


10, north of the St. Lawrence River. The 
seasons open early. The big game li- 


‘cense is only $25.00 ‘The visitors can 


enjoy both fishing and hunting in Septem- 
ber, including trout. The country offers, 
in addition, black bear, fox, wolf, (al- 
together too many wolves) grouse, ducks, 
(black ducks predominating) snowshoe 
rabbits, snipe and woodchuck. 

Quebec leases fishing and hunting 
rights. Thousands upon thousands of 
square miles are under lease to clubs 
and private individuals. Usually a few 
persons fish or hunt over a huge area. 
The result has been a game balance in 


the province. These private preserves 
serve to feed the unleased areas. For 
more information write Minister of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, Quebec, 


Canada. 
me * * 


RonpgAu—(Erieau) Kent County, On- 
tario. Pere Marquette Railroad from De- 
troit. Motor from Detroit—Wéindsor, 
Maidstone, Essex, Cottam, Ruthven, 
Leamington, Wheatley, Cedar Springs 
and Lake Shore. C. & B. steamer from 
Cleveland to Port Stanley, motor west 
72 miles. 


Rondeau is situated on a sand bar be- 
tween Lake Erie on the south and 
Rondeau Bay on the north. The bar or 
strip between lake and bay is only 200 
yards wide or thereabouts. The bay is 
water from Lake Erie, a channel thru 
which ships pass, connecting. It is famous 
as a grass-pike grounds. In the grassy 
backwaters are large-mouth bass. In the 
boat channel and the deeper water into 
which it leads are small-mcuth bass 
and Panfish galore. 


The bay is some nine miles long and 
three miles wide. It is pretty much sur- 
rounded by marshes. These marshes pro- 
vide a fair amount of duck shooting in 
the fall. A combination fishing and duck 
hunting trip may be made after Septem- 
ber 1. Guides, fishing and hunting boats 
and rigs, accommodations and further in- 
formation from Sam Galbraith, Erieau, 
P. O., Ontario. 

* 0 @ 


Haywarp—Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 
Chicago and North Western Railroad 
from Chicago. On excellent state trunk 
highway direct from the windy city. Lo- 
ated in the northwestern part of the 
state. In one of the outstanding lake 
regions of Wisconsin, the waters being 
distributed over some eight or ten ccn- 
gruous counties. 


In the immediate vicinity are Chip- 
pewa, Grindstone, Sand, Bass, Court 
Oreilles, Spring, Moose, Spider, White 
Fish and Teal lakes. Practically all of 
the waters offer small-mouth bass fish- 
ing. Chippewa Lake provides a bet for 
the musky fishers. It also contains lake 
trout and pike. The surrounding coun- 
try is good for duck hunting, deer and 
grouse. 

Accommodations at Jule’s Breezy Point 
Lodge, (on Chippewa Lake); Gilblia 
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Hotel, Commercial Hotel, all addressed 


at Hayward. sg 


Lonc Laxke—Wright County, Quebec. 
Canadian Railway north from Ottawa to 
Blue Sea Station. Good gravel high- 
way to Blue Sea, “run of mine” road 
west from there. Located in southwestern 
art of the province, in the Laurentian 
Hill and close to the Gatineau River. 

Most of the season the small mouth 
bass fishing enjoys more than a local 
reputation. There is a certain amount 
of brook trout fishing in both lakes and 
stream, as well. It’s in excellent deer 
country. The deer season opens the first 
of September, providing the sportsman 
with both fishing and hunting. We have 
a report that the grouse season will be 
open again in Quebec this fall. The 
opening date is also September 1. Fox, 
timber wolf and black bear too. Wilfrid 
Tremblay, Latourelle, P. Q. Via Blue Sea. 
SUPERIOR NATIONAL Forest—Cook and 
Lake Counties, Minnesota. Duluth and 
Iron Range Railroad from Duluth. (Ely, 
the north terminus, is the Forest gate- 
way.) Motor to Ely via Mississippi Val- 
ley Highway north from Minneapolis 
thru Duluth. Ely is on the boundary 
line between St. Louis and Lake counties. 
Located in the extreme northeastern part 
of the state. To the north is the Cana- 
dian border, to the east and south Lake 
Superior. 

Superior National Forest holds every 
attraction to the canoeist. In fact the 
only method of transportation to the vast 
area is by canoe. The same holds true 
of the Hunter’s Island-Quetico Provincial 
Park country, contiguous on the north 
and across the Canadian boundary. The 
country “is ‘timbered, with -rockbound lakes 
and offers good fishing and game pho- 
tography.’ »There. are hundreds of lakes 
and.sttéams to traverse, with good camp- 
ing. spots’ along the routes. Fish to be 
caught ate lake trout, wall-eyes, G. N. 
pike, black bass and panfish. Chances 
for game photography are excellent. It 
is one of the few game preserves in the 
U. S. A. where the moose still abounds. 
In addition are white-tail deer, black 
bear, beaver and lesser animals. I im- 
agine the occasional caribou passes thru 
the forest as well. Guides, cruise maps, 
canoes, camping equipment, grub and tons 
of information my be had at Ely. Write 
Border. Lakes Outfitting Co.; Wilderness 


Outfitters, Ely. . 
* * # 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE—Chautauqua Coun- 
ty, N. Y. Erie Railroad to Jamestown; 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Mayville; New 
York Central Railroad to Westfield, bus 
or interurban to lake points. Located in 
the extreme southwestern part of the 
state. The lake is reached via excellent 
motor roads from every direction. It 
is some twenty miles in length and _ is 
one to three miles wide. ‘The game fish 
are muskies and black bass. Lots of 
croppies, bluegills and catfish. At times 
some splendid catches of muskies are 
made at Chautauqua. There is an at- 
tractive fish hatchery on the east shore. 
In the summer season pleasure steamers 
ply the lake from Mayville, on the north 
end, to Jamestown, on the south. Plenty 
of boats, guides if you want one, live bait 
and loads of resorts. Information from 
Chautauqua Lake Navigation Co., James- 


town. > 
* * 


ArricA—British East or Tanganyika. 
Union Castle Line, British-India and 
German East-Africa Steamship Lines. 
From London or Marseilles to Mombasa. 
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BIG GAME 


MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an unspoiled 
wilderness where big game abounds. Also ex- 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and 


Geese. 
““ _ VERGIN WATERS 
Ouananiche Brook Trout 


The kind of fishing you have dreamed about. 
Our waters teem with land-locked Salmon, 
ay Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern 

ike. 

OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations for 
ladies and children, 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information, rates and 
reservations write or wire to 

Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 


or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 
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Dio) DIDO \SONGON? 


Greater Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having your big game 
skilfully en "eae bear, oe e ainen. —_ 
and all others look alive when mounted by Jonas 

lermy catalog showing famous mountings free. 


Uaster Taxtdermists 


rs) 
RTL 
B39 540lee 
(SS) 


TOUR AND FISH 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon-fishing with fly or by trolling 
in coastal waters, at best July-November. 
Trout in almost every lake and stream. 
Dry fly-fishing at the prime in lakes of 
interior dry belt. Big-game and game- 
birds abundant, with open seasons Septem- 
ber-December. Fishing grounds and most 
big-game outfitting points are accessible by 
motor. Competent guides. Extensive 
mileage of excellent motor roads. Com- 
fortable stopping-places. All conditions in- 
viting to motorist, fisherman, or hunter. 
For all particulars write 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, B. C. 


Kodiak Brown Bear #9 Grizzly-Kenai Moose-Chickaloon Sheep-Caribou-Goats 
FALL 1929—SPRING 1930 ; 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, .Chugach and Alaska Ranges, 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 


For Particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED Anchorage, Alaska 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 


Portsmouth Mad Island Hunting and Fishing Club 
MATAGORDO COUNTY, TEXAS - 


Finest Geese, Brant, Duck and Quail shooting in the United States. 
Building is new, 
shower baths and all modern improvements. 


memberships up for sale. 
in every room, 
booklet, telephone and telegraph address. 


We have a few 
running hot and cold water 
For information write for 


electric lights, 


L. M. SIMMONS, Collegeport, Texas. 


LOG CABINS SUMMER HOMES 
HUNTING and FISHING CAMPS 


In Adirondacks—130 acres—7-room camp—cellar— 
fireplace, 2,600 feet elevation, 100-mile view over 
Adirondacks, Green and White Mountains, 5 lakes and 
miles of native trout streams near. Fines: of hunting 
—deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, coon, 
rabbit, partridge and woodcock. One trapper caught 
53 fox last season, 40 miles wild country at back 
door. Price $2100, part cash. Other Camps. 


EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 


— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAM Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 

North Woods 


with every comfort in the 


dertul fis! , Boats, ches. ing, 
Tramping. One it from Toronto or Monsreal. Excellent table. 


for le ress 
W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. O., Lake Timagami, Ont., Canada 


real wi Bungalow Co? 
t--1502 lakes. Won- 
fecha of ching manor acres 8 virgin ores’ : ay 


The text is simple and illuminating 


Amateur Enlarging 
By Ser. Jounn P. O’CattacHaNn 
Contains the essentials of enlarging for 
the beginner. Cloth bound, 50 cents 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 

703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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FOR SALE 


Lakes abounding with trout of all kinds, 
pike and pickerel, surrounded by woods where 
moose and deer are plentiful. Easily acces- 
sible by auto or railway. No conditions to 
be discussed before investigation or explora- 
tion is made by intending purchaser. This 
territory is located in the townships of 
Boucher and Carignan, St.-Maurice territory. 
Apply to owner.. m 
PHILIPPE BIGUE 
Power Building Trois-Rivieres 
Province of Quebée, Canada 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 
Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 


Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


AVOCADO Groves pay enormous 
dividends. 100% or more. 
Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
menee bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 

; AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 
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& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc, 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to «4 


HUNTING & FISHING 
281 TransitBldg., Boston,Mass. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
Frank M. Chapman’s Famous Book about Birds 


The simplest, most authoritative and most com- 
plete guide to American birds. Descriptions and 
color plates of all the land birds east of the 
Rockies, arranged according to the season in 
which they appear. 

Cloth, $1.50; Fabrikoid, $1.75. 


Book De»artment 


Forest Sar StREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 


feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. 'Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We’ll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 


Landon & Warner, Dept. B-13, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago! 
please scnd me details of your trial offer. | 
| 

| 

| 

{ 
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| From London to Tanga. From Genoa, 

| Italy, to Tanga. Railway from Mombasa 
to Nairobi. (British East.) Railway from 
Tanga to Moshi. (Tanganyika.) 

The outstanding big game field of the 
world. Lion, elephant, rhino, hippo, 
giraffe, gazelle, cheetah, zebra, eland, gnu, 
buffalo, antelope, koodoo oryx, gernuck, 
impalla, riedbuck, duicker, hyena, leopard, 
ostrich, crocodile and birds and animals 
of many names and kinds. 

Hunters going into Africa should pro- 
vide themselves with blankets or eider- 
down sleeping bags, heavy woolen pa- 
jamas, heavy woolen socks, medium 
weight leather hunting boots and other 
suitabie clothing. Also rifles, ammuni- 
tion, cameras, films and personal neces- 
sities. Heavy caliber rifles may be rented 
at Nairobi and Moshi. However best to 
carry them in- if convenient. 

Tents, motor cars, porters, gun bearers, 
white hunters, and, in fact everything 
necessary to make up your safari, in- 
cluding grub, may be had at the outfit- 
ting points. Information concerning open 
seasons, rates, sailing dates, time needed 
for hunting the various species of game 
as well as other data can be secured 
from Charles A. Heyer & Co., Nairobi, 
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Kenya Colony, B. E. A.; Siedentopf 
Brothers, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa; Cottar & Sons, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, B. E. A. Quick informa- 
tion from Coloman Jonas, 1024 Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo.; John F. Hansen, 59 
Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 


A ee 


Lincoln CouNTy—Wyoming. Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Gardiner, Montana. 
Oregon Short Line to Ashton, Idaho, 
Motor via Cody or Gardiner south thru 
Yellowstone Park. Located in the west- 
ern extremity of the state. It is in this 
county that the famous hunting grounds 
of Jackson’s Hole are located. 


The hunting season opens the middle 
of September. The game includes moose, 
elk, (the best in the world) big horn 
sheep, antelope, (limited area) grizzly, 
black and cinnamon bear, black-tail deer, 
white-tail deer, coyote and other animals, 
Grouse, ducks and geese—especially on 
Bridger Lake. 

Information and outfits from Max 
Wilde, Cody, Wyoming. (Max guided 
Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker and many other 
notables on successful Hole country trips.) 
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A rest by the roadside. 


Wild Turkeys and Wild Honey 


(Continued from page 691) 


thuh 
lively 


bunch o’ them on t’other side o’ 
holler, there’ll be some danged 
yelpin’ in the mornin’.” 

“She’s still there,” said Mart when we 
arrived at the spring. His words might 
have meant bee-tree to them, but they 
knew not what we had seen. 

It was true that Mart really had a 
bee-tree near there—he had them most 
everywhere, but we saw no other bee- 
tree that night, 

After the neighbors had taken a por- 
tion of the honey, the assembly disbanded, 
and the members headed homeward. 

Dad called me at four-thirty next morn- 
ing. I ate a light breakfast, which we 
had prepared ourselves, and were soon 
on our way to Mart’s home in the woods. 
I was just about half awake, and the 
frosty morning air caused my teeth to 
chatter constantly. I could see no sense 
or sport in getting up at that hour to 
hunt anything. 

When we reached Mart’s cabin, he was 
already up, had eaten his breakfast and 


was ready for the hunt. He carried a 
Winchester, Dad an Ithaca, while the 
best I could produce, was a Quacken- 
bush .22. It was an excellent little arm, 
but wholly inadequate for hunting wild 
turkeys. 

When we reached the point from which 
we saw the turkey the night before, Dad 
and Mart were greatly chagrined to find 
the bird missing. This lead to some 
speculation as to the cause of the bird’s 
departure. They were not long in solv- 
ing the problem. At about the same in- 
stant, they both insisted that they smelled 
tobacco smoke. They decided _ that 
George has passed that way, causing the 
bird to wing his way to some other hill- 
side. It was the pipe that solved the 
problem for them. : 

“I was afeered o’ that,” said Mart. 
“George’ll skeer ’em all t’other way, 
sure. With thet pipe o’ his’n bilin’ out 
smoke the way it does, no turkey’d let 
’im git closter’n a mile. Funny a feller’s 
gotta smoke when he’s huntin’ turkeys,” 
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said Mart, taking a very large chew of 
0. z 
ag better take the cow path,” said 
Dad,” and head for the big spring. I 
figger the turkeys are on the hillside 
just above the spring. We'd better get 
below, George, ’cause I figger he’ll take 
a position above them, the first place he 
mes to.” 

ae about as I figger, Ed—above the 
spring. Let’s git jest below ’im,” said 
Mart. a , 

Through their ability to estimate dis- 
tance, and to spot the turkeys by sound, 
the night before, they were agreed on the 
locaticn of the turkeys. 

We headed over the hill, coming out 
just below the spring. Mart took his 
position near the top of the hill, Dad 
about half way up, while I selected a 
place near the foot of the hill. 

I was uncomfortably cold. I was so 
cold that I don’t believe I could have hit 
a turkey at thirty yards. It was about 
the loneliest spot I have ever been in. 
There were owls hooting all around me. 

A short while before sunrise, I heard 
Mart call a time or two, then a few 
minutes later, Dad called once, quite 
faintly. It was perhaps five minutes 
later when I heard him call again. I 
tried my hand at turkey calling, and to 
my surprise, got an answer. It did not 
sound like a turkey, but it came from a 
point two hundred yards north of either 
Mart or Dad. I called again, and again 
received an answer, which sounded very 
much like a turkey, Mart and Dad did 
not appear to be interested in my turkey. 
and both refused to call for some time. 

Just as the sun was coming up Mart 
called again, and ‘received an answer 
from a turkey just over the top of the 
hill. Dad called and received an an- 
swer. They were both calling and the 
bird seemed undecided which one to go 
to, and when they had him coming again, 
I looked up and saw a puff of smoke 
rise from a hollow stump, and later drift 
into a fallen tree top near by. “I am 
sure, that the thoughts of Mart and Dad, 
at that time, would not look well in 
print. 

Very soon all grew quiet. The turkey 
calling had been brought to an abrupt 
ending. I was sure now, that my wild 
turkey was none other. than George, the 
smoke screen expert. 

It looked like the turkey hunt was 
over. Some one had blundered. It was 
easy to understand just why Mart was 
trying to keep his hunt a secret. Every 
chance seemed to be shot, but no one 
can tell just what a wild turkey will do. 

I stood up and looked toward George’s 
hiding place, and saw the second and 
third puffs of smoke belch forth; and at 
the same time, heard the whir of wild 
turkey propellers. I saw three of them 
flying directly toward me. 

I wished for a gun, with which I 
might perform a double execution, but 
this was useless. I cocked the little rifle 
and fired at one as they came near me. 
They all landed, looked around a bit, and 
watched my frantic loading efforts, and 
Started to walk away. My fingers were 
numb, I spilled my cartridges, and other- 
wise bungled the game. They got tired 
of waiting for me, started running, then 
flying soon disappeared into the heavy 
timber on the opposite hillside. 

“Wonder what made ’em fly,” said 
George, as he came walking toward me, 
laying a smoke screen as he came. 

“Dad says,” said I, “that wild turkeys 
don’t like to see a fellow smoke a pipe.” 

I joined Mart and Dad later, and both 
of them were greatly disappointed at 
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George showing such lack of judgment. 

“George,” said Mart, “certainly knows 
how t’ take honey out uv a tree, but he’ll 
never take many turkeys out o’ these 
woods huntin’ like thet.” 

I have seen several fellows grow im- 
patient when calling turkeys, and start 
walking toward their game, which in- 
variably spells failure, if the leaves are 
dry. I had never seen a case like 
George’s. 

We did not hunt the hillside for tur- 
keys. The leaves were dry, and that 
method was not likely to bring results. 
Disgusted and disappointed, we started 
up the ‘spring hollow toward home. 
George was just going out of sight over 
the ridge to the west, giving a perfect 
demonstration of how not to hunt turkeys. 

A turkey hunter needs infinite patience 
and perseverance, as he will ‘frequently 
return empty-handed from a long and ar- 
duous day’s hunt, but on the other hand 
this will be interspersed with interesting 
and exciting experiences. For instance: 
one morning in late winter just about 
the opening of the gobbling season I tcok 
my stand just before daybreak at a place 
on the edge of a swamp where I knew 
there were a number of turkey gobblers, 
but daylight arived without a sound, and 
finally concluding that they had moved to 
some other place, I left my stand and de- 
cided to go further up the swamp and 
investigate. The swamp was surround- 
ed by open pine thickets, the land sloping 
sharply from the pine land to the edge 
of the swamp, and right at the crest of 
the decline at intervals there were a 
number of tall pine trees, ideal roosting 
places. The sun was just coming up, 
the morning clear and cold. Pausing a 
few hundred yards further on, I sounded 
the call and immediately in front of me 
at a distance of about a hundred yards 
a gobbler answered and I knew from 
the sound he was in one of the tall 
pine trees, still on the roost. Moving 
quietly forward in the pine thicket I 
stopped about. half way to the point 
where I thought he was and sounded a 
call again which was immediately an- 
swered. I knew there was no use in 
calling again and looking around for a 


Position I decided that the turkey would 


be very apt to light in the open ground 
away from the swamp, as that is a habit 
they have. They do not like dense cover- 
ing, preferring to take an open place 
where they can reconnoiter and see for 
some distance around. .Close to the edge 
of the open pine woods there was a big 
patch of gall-berry bushes about three 
feet high, and I lay down behind these, 
my gun in front of me, facing the open 
woods. In this position I watched for 
ten or fifteen minutes and not another 
sound from the gobbler. He was a wise 
old bird, all right, and had doubtless been 
hunted a good many times. The first 
premonition I had that he had left the 
roost, was when I heard a swishing and 
flapping sound, and I realized that he 
had lit on the opposite side of the gall- 
berry patch not over twenty feet from 
me. I immediately sprang to my feet. 
and as I did so the turkey arose and 
flew toward the swamp, when I shot 
and brought him down, breaking one 
wing and one leg. It was fortunate that 
I got a leg as well as a wing, as a 
turkey gobbler with only one wing broken 
will outrun a good dog. This turkey 
proved to be about five years old and 
had long, well-developed spurs and a 
magnificent beard. He was an experi- 
enced old fellow and had not only closed 
up and quit gobbling before he left the 


' roost, but did not even flap, evidently 
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As new as the 


newest, 

as modern 

as today. 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


- » . and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


The » organization of 
Orv Latlen 


e . 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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INDIAN CURIOS 


Bow, Arrows, $1.60; Moccasins, $5.00 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROWHEADS, $2.50. 
“Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, Blankets. Catalog and 
birchbark canoe, 25c. 

CHIEF FLYING CLOUD 
Dept. FS., Harbor Springs, Michigan 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New plan. 
Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 2623, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


RARE OLD COINS 
California Gold Quarter Size 27c 


$% size, 53c.; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Archery Supplies, Practical Takeapart 
bow joint easily fitted, $1.50. Tool for feathering arrows 
$1.50. Flax bow strings 25c. Leather arm guard $1.00. 
Quiver $2.00. 

H. WAYTE, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IEEE aS Q i“ 
MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME ai ; 
Costs near 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. * ; gts “ 
Immense profits plating autoparts, headlights, tableware, - , ; he ; 
stoves. Refinishing metalware, etc. Outfits furnished. 3 


jumping from the roost and sailing down 
to the place where I was, and he had 
me so well located that he stopped within 
twenty feet of where I was lying. 
Another exciting experience where I 
came off second best was on the banks 
of the Chattahoochee River, just at day- 
break. I heard a gobbler on the opposite 
side of the river from me, the heavy 
volume of his voice proving that he was 
a tremendous bird. Then followed a 
long, trying experience. For fully an 
hour he marched back and forth just on 
the opposite side of the river, hidden by 
_the bushes, answering my call regularly, 
but apparently with no intention of cross- 
ing the river. When I had almost given 
up I heard the sound of wings and got 
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MEN—WOMEN, 18 up. U. 8S. Government L'fe Jobs. 
$105.00 to $280.00 month. Steady work. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Valuable book with list positions, sample 
coaching and full particulars—FREE. Write immediately. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A32, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 


Sparkling glass name and number plates, checker-boards, 
signs. Big book and sample free. 
E. PALMER, 534, Wooster, Ohio 


INDIAN CURIOS 
Indian Relics Beadwork Curios Coins 
Large Catalogue Free. 
Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kansas 
aaa re sae 
Use my Beescent and 
BEEHUNTERS! instructions. One man 
did and found three beetrees in one afternoon. 
WILL GROVER, BRISTOL, VERMONT 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Very high class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed 
for all outdoor wear, direct from makers. Suit lengths 
by mail., Samples free. Newall, 68 Stornoway, Scotland. 
State shades Jesired. 


BIG OHIO CORPORATION 
wants county manager. Opportunity $50 to $75 weekly. 
Earnings start immediately. Good for $5,000 yearly. We 
furnish everything, delivery and collect. Capital or ex- 
perience unnecessary. 
Fyr-Fyter Co., 1906 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


USED FIELD GLASSES 
$3 to $50 


Have you one to exchange? 
J. ALDEN LORING 
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Dept. F. Owego, N. Y. 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY 
Expenses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist 
you to position after completion of three months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 

Write for Free Booklet G-53. 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 










will. On this day of the big blow the 
boys demonstrated that with a rousing 
northeast wind on Gogebic the pike stage 
a temporary migration by moving in 
from the open lake to shallow, some- 
what weedy bays where the shoreline is 
clogged with fallen cedars. The fish 
seem to enjoy the feel of the big white 
caps as they push the water around in 
the bay and, of course, there must be 
food galore churned up by the breeze. 
This migration is an interesting trait of 
the Gogebic wall-eyes and it shows that 
you have to use more than your casting 
arm to get a mess of fish up there if 
you try your luck in all kinds of weather. 

Just about five minutes of traveling 
with boat and outboard and there we 
were in the bay with the whole place to 
ourselves because not many fisherman 
around Gogebic have gotten hep to the 
moving tactics of the pike. 

“Now, this bay fishing is going to work 
out much like the black bass game,” an- 
nounced the pike sleuths in complete har- 
mony. “Today you'll find pike right up 
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There'll be filet of pike for lunch to-day. 
after a short attack on the wall-eyes. 


Gogebic Wall-Eyes 
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a glimpse of him flying across 
seventy-five yards from ae I cane 
he was. After crossing, he closed y 
and did not utter another sound Pe 
then followed another hour of anxious 
waiting. Finally I arose from my cramped 
position and as silently as possible worked 
my way down the river bank, straining 
my eyes to catch a view of him ahead 
of me. Finally I saw him just as he was 
preparing to take wing and cross the 
river again. He was one of the finest 
turkey gobblers I had ever seen, jet 
black and very large. He must have 
weighed at least twenty-five pounds, | 
got nothing more substantial than the 
sight of him for my morning’s hunt, but 
I felt amply repaid. 
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Ralph and Herman coming ashore 


among the logs in locations that are ideal 
for large mouth bass.” 

So we drifted down the bay with the 
white caps, casting both sides of the boat 
until we were forty feet from the logs. 
And were those pikeologists right? Well, 
you should have seen our wrecking crew 
demolish that bay school in about fifty 
minutes. 

Ralph got the first strike and the first 
fish on a cast dangerously near a snag. 
He dropped his lure close to it, paused 
a second or two and then reeled in slow- 
ly. The pike fooler didn’t travel more 
than five feet before bam! a strike. The 
wall-eye tipped the scales around three 
pounds. A fair start. Herman and I 
lost our first strikes but soon retrived our 
cause by socking it to ’em without any 
missed strikes until we had run our 
scores to 3-all. Just as the boys had said 
the wall-eyes were way in the bay and 
many of the fish were crowding around 
the tong trees which had fallen into the 
water. 

From that day until the end of our- 
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time on Lake Gogebic a northeast wind 
was just like a fire alarm to the three 
of us. Breakfast over you’d see us 
sprinting to our motor boat as if a 4-11 
alarm had been turned in by.the wall- 
eyes. And the fish never failed us in 
that bay on days when strong northeast 
winds were blowing. 

Herman says that he has a new divin- 
ing rod for this year’s use, a switch 
which is guaranteed to twitch only when 
it is over 10- and 12-pound wall-eyes. 
Ralph writes that he has one operating 
only for small-mouth bass. There’s a 
pair for you when the M. P. degrees 
(Master of Pikeology) are handed 
around. And if anyone should ask you 
if there will be three men sitting in ONE 
boat on Gogebic this summer, right over 
the pike holes, you. know what to tell 
’em. 


The “Dream Hole” 
(Continued from page 659) 


others along the railroad—rough logs, 
tar-paper roofs, the buildings consisting 
of a large bunk-house cook-shanty, the 
“office”, stables, and other “out buildings.” 

A letter from Duluth headquarters, 
gave us the privilege of sleeping in the 
“office” with the foreman, and with an- 
ticipation spurring us on we hastily as- 
sembled our outfits. 

“We will walk back to Big Split Rock; 
fish it down to the canyon, and cut back 
on the old grade to this camp,” an- 
nounced Doc. “But for Heaven’s sake, 
Bert, get a move on you, and do leave 
some of that junk behind. Worms!” he 
ejaculated, “You aren’t going to take 
those big night-crawlers this time of the 
year?” 

“I don’t care,” was the stubborn reply; 
“it took me three hours last night and a 
new flash-light battery to gather these on 
my lawn, so I am going to try ’em! You 
used to swear by them,” he demonstrated, 
“before you got this bug fly casting.” 

After many a jibe at Bert for wearing 
his big canvas hunting coat with its many 
pockets filled with accessories, we started. 
Two miles down the track, we crossed 
the “Little Split Rock” where we paused 
for a drink of water. 

“Hardly enough water here to float a 
peanut shell,” said Doc. “I hope the big 
stream is higher. If not, we will have to 
fish the pools only.” 

Bert’s secret hopes dwindled as he saw 
the tiny trickle of water which barely 
covered the pebbles in the little stream’s 
bed. There just couldn’t be trout, big 
trout in here—and yet Pop had said 
reine in low water.” That decided 
im. 

“I’m tired already,” he said, “suppose 
you two fish-hounds go ahead. I’m too 
fat to keep up. I’ll rest some more here, 
and fish along halfway and double back 
and see you in camp later.” “No, you go 


along, Doc,” as the latter protested. “You . 


know the stream and the short cut back; 
I'll come along later.” 

Left alone, Bert sat in the shade and 
had a smoke, and watched us disappear 
down the track, 

Was Pop stringing him? He faltered 
as he surveyed the thick brush and alders 
into which the little stream disappeared. 
It was extremely low, terribly brushy, he 
was already hot and tired, but—old 
Pop’s last words of “straight goods” 
decided the matter, so off he started, 
following the almost bare bed, splashing 
through the shallows, stumbling over 
boulders and driftwood, and occasionally 
having to climb up the bank to proceed. 
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“Hardly water for a peanut,” was 
right! A half-mile, no change except more 
windfalls and brush; another half, he 
ought to be near where Pop said the old 
camp used to stand. “A high clay bank 
on left,’—there it was just around the 
next bend. Ahead of him was a thick 
growth of alders, through which the 
stream evidently ran. Climbing over the 
overhanging branches, he found the water 
getting a little deeper; almost up to his 
ankles now! 

Suddenly he came through the screen 
of alders and found himself looking over 
a long dark pool, at the lower end of 
which was a crude dam of boards, dirt 
and logs, partly washed away, but ef- 
fectively repaired by some wandering 
family of beavers, and holding back the 
water to a depth of about four feet! 

A dark shadow darted across the sandy 
bottom. A sucker or a trout? A good 
one, whatever it was! Hastily climbing 
up through the thick brush to the west 
bank, Bert assembled his rod, and with 
hands that shook a little with excitement, 
tied on a snelled hook and threaded onto 
this, half of a large n ght-crawler. 

Back to the stream he crept, and, handi- 
capped by the alders overhead ard around 
him, “plunked” a cast to the middle of 
the pool. 

A half dozen black streaks greeted its 
arrival. A flash, a tug, and a yank that 
all but broke his pride fly-rod, and a 
twelve-inch trout was dangling in the 
alders oyer his head! They were here! 

With some difficulty, he obtained his 
fish, which fortunately had been securely 
hooked, and, in getting it, found it nec- 
essary to bend over and break down the 
nearest alders. This gave him the thought 
of clearing a place to stand and land his 
fish, and room to cast. 

As he worked, the thought flashed 
through his mind, that no alders had been 
broken or cut, and therefore, he only was 
fishing this pool for the first time in 
years! His “Dream Hole” at last! 

Working feverishly with his large 
knife, in a few minutes he trimmed away 
a space, sufficient to swing his rod, and to 
stand at the water’s edge. 

Had they stopped biting? Once again, 
“ker-plunk” splashed the lowly-worm, 
and this time more black shadows rushed 
out from the sides and up from the bot- 
tom to welcome it. 


Why not try flies? 
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Another strike, bigger than the last; 
he must use his net on this one! Luckily 
it was available, hanging by its elastic 
cord around his neck. After several 
heart-breaking attempts, he raised a flop- 
ping rainbow of color from the water, a 
three-quarter pounder, the biggest trout 
he had ever landed! And there were 
bigger ones in the pool, and lots of them! 

Was he dreaming? No, the mosquitoes 

were real; that snagged boot was real, 
and that flopping fish was real. 
‘ He had nearly broken his rod, and lost 
that last one for lack of room, so once 
more he hacked away a little wider 
space to stand and cast. He must be pre- 
pared for a big one, possibly a pounder. 
But, great Scott! old Pop had said 
FIVE pounders! 

Putting on the other half of the large 
worm, he plunked another cast, and the 
same black shadows rushed to seize it. 
For a moment he thought he had snagged 
bottom or a root, the pull was so strong. 
No, it moved. Now it was slowly coming 
up stream! He struck, and felt that 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill of an answer- 
ing tug that had weight behind it—live 
weight that would not be denied. When 
it wanted line it took it, and he had all 
he could do to prevent it from disappear- 
ing under the overhanging branches clear 
across the pool. Suddenly the fish broke 
water. Splash! Bert’s heart was in his 
mouth as he saw its size, and for fear 
he had lost it. A three-pounder sure! 
If he could only land this one! 

All he had read came to him. The 
books said not to get excited; to “take 
time”; to “play him”; to “give him the 
butt.” Would the fish never cease fight- 
ing, turning over, and tugging in that 
alarming way? At last it was within 
reach. A dip—but alas, not deep enough. 
He had only scared it into new activity. 

Once more he brought it in. Thank 
Heaven, he had cut away those alders! 
Now! There! He had him! Oh boy! 


Taking no chances, he clambered up the 
bank before unhooking his prize. 

Bert’s hands were trembling as he ran 
the point of his pocket-scales through the 
jaw of the fish. Three and one-quarter 
pounds! It did not seem possible! Yet 
had not old Pop said, “Nigh onto five 
pounds?” 

More casts produced results, all beau- 
tiful plump fish. 

“Why not be a real sportsman now, 
and try flies—like Jim—now that a good 
catch is assured?” 

In a few minutes the lone fisherman 
was ready with his three bright flies. 

“Holy Mackinaw!” A “double” at the 
first cast, and good ones too! This was 
sport. Now, how in Sam Hill did one 
land a double? Last fish first? Yes, but 
easier said than done, with a small net. 

One fish got away in the scrimmage. 

More strikes and more small fish which 
he put back, and one more three-pounder. 
All on flies! If only Jim could see him 
now, what would he say to this catch! 

At different casts, Bert noticed, a big 
dark shadow that seemed to dart part 
way from the opposite side to meet the 
flies, and then return to its hiding place. 
No, it was no shadow that time, but a 
whopper, too lazy or wary to come forth 
into the sunlight. Maybe it was one of 
those big “coasters,” big brook troyt, 
that came up from Lake Superior to 
spawn. A five-pounder that Pop had 
spoken of! 

The remaining trout had had their 
fling at his lures, either to be lost after 
a short fight, or only pricked as they 

(Continued on page 700) 
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In Training — 
Kemnel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A Family Group of Distinction 


HE dog is regarded as the greatest conquest ever 

made by man. The partnership that was founded 

when men lived in caves, and clothed themselves in 
the skins of animals they had slain, and whose flesh they 
had eaten, has carried on through the ages, and grown 
stronger with the years. Of all the animals domesticated, 
the dog, alone, has merged his life with that of man, and 
sought no recompense, other than to serve him. He is 
accepted as a cherished member of the family group, and 
has been moulded into various types as deftly as clay is 
moulded on the potter’s wheel. 

There are dogs which delight the eye that repay in 
devotion the affection bestowed upon them, and there are 
others which play a useful part in active spheres of human 
existence. 

If with appraising eye you consider various breeds of 
dogs and give each its due, accepting love and faithfulness 
as an attribute of all, and then carefully balance values, 
you will not go far astray in declaring the English Setter 
the most remarkable embodiment of beauty and usefulness, 
in the canine family. 

There is an easy grace in every movement of the lithe, 


well-knit form of the well-bred Setter. His coat is as 
glossy, his eyes as soft, and ears as silky as the Blenheim 
of the lady’s boudoir, and behind a mild and gentle de- 
meanor is the courage to face the thorns of thickets, and 
the icy waters of the duck pass, that will send sturdier 
breeds whimpering back to their masters. ‘The marvelous 
powers of scent and intense hunting instinct that distin- 
guish them is completely subjugated to the will of man. 
With it all is the quiet dignity of long descent. As a 
friend in the home and companion in the field there is no 
breed their superior. 

The English Setter has been purely bred for more than 
one hundred years, and in all that time, they have been 
cherished for their worth, and admired for their beauty 
wherever men congregate or go afield, with dog and gun, 
The subject of illustration “Willowbrook Lonesome,” is 
a lovely specimen of this beautiful breed. A glance at her 
pedigree will warm the heart of field trial men the coun- 
try over, and arouse cherished memories of stars of the 
field trial firmament. 

On her Sire’s side you find Tony Boy, the greatest bird 
dog of his day. He, a son of peerless Antonio, Roderigo’s 
most famous son, and Roderigo was pronounced by the 


The English setter, Willowbrook Lonesome, and her interesting family sired by Nash’s White- 
hope Duke. Lonesome and her puppies are owned by Mr. T. V. Hill of Augusta, Maine. 
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late Dr. Rowe, as the greatest natural 
bird dog of his day. Rederigo, in turn 
was sired by Count Noble, the noblest of 
of them all. It was Count Noble that 
gave brains and bird sense to the nerv- 
ous, high strung Gladstone family, and 
thereby laid the foundation of the field 
trial strain that has carried on. 

On her maternal side you find the 
blood of Caesar, the great living note of 
individuality throbbed within the beau- 
tiful frame of that magnificiently bred 
bird dog. He was the boldest of them 
all. No course was too hard, and no 
day too long. At one time and another 
sometimes on the prairies of Dakota, and 
again on the quail grounds of Mississippi, 


Caesar, in private trials, was matched. 


against many of the greatest bird dogs of 
his day, and it was a day of great bird 
dogs. He out-birded and out-stayed them 


arrhe brilliant Caesar is balanced by that 
of the. wisest of them all, brainy old 
Prince Whitestone who wrote a brilliant 
page in field trial history at the champion- 
ship in Tennessee. Prince Whitestone was 
owned and handled by Tom Pace, a coal 
miner of the hills. He had raised Prince 
in the family with his babies, and if 
there was a better dog in all the world 
he wanted to see him. , 

The night before the drawing for the 
championship Tom Pace, with his dog at 
heel, walked into the old hotel at Grand 
Junction, and announced that he wanted 
to run Prince in the trials). He was ac- 
commodated. Prince’s name went into the 
hat, he was duly drawn, and as luck 
would have it, braced with one of the 
best known dogs on the circuit. 

There was a nobility about the dog, 
and a faith and confidence in his owner 
that could not be set aside by the con- 
descending smiles of the field trial profes- 
sionals) Tom Pace was there, his. dog 


was with him, and his bankroll was- at. 


the disposal of any man who felt that he 
owned or could name a better dog than 
old Prince. There was another member 
of the Prince Whitestone group, .a re- 
served man, of sturdy, Scottish type. He 
was said to be a banker from Tom Pace’s 
town, and, in conversation confessed that 
his only diversion was bird hunting, and 
he considered Prince a good dog. It was 
rumored that this quiet man was a Deacon 
in the church. However that may be, he 
took no part in the arguments and betting 
that was going on, and his attitude to- 
ward the preliminaries of a field trial 
race was most impersonal. 

There were no restrictions upon Tom 
Pace, and when his bankroll was ex- 
hausted he was seen to consult with his 
quiet friend. Never did a friend respond 
more loyally. Before the lights went out 
that night every man that believed he 
had a dog that could beat old Prince was 
given an opportunity to back his judgment. 


It looked like easy money, and it was 
until the next day when old Prince was 
started, and had loped across the fields, 
ahead of one of the fastest dogs of the 
day and nailed his second bevy, that the 
crowd awoke to the fact that they were 
witnessing a real dog race. 

“Work the singles,” the judges ordered. 

“Snout ’em out, Prince,” was Tom 
Pace’s order to his big dog, and in a 
moment Prince was over on the wooded 
hillside, snapping up singles with the 
accuracy of a machine gun. He was 
working on dry oak leaves, one of the 
most difficult places on which to handle 
birds, and men who knew bird dogs 
looked at each other with appreciative 
and understanding eyes. That long stride 
of old Princes’ covered ground with re- 
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DOG BISCUITS 


play an important part in condi- 
tioning dogs for the hunting sea- 
son. For dependable results, stick 
to SPRATT’S! Any good grocer, 
sporting goods dealer, pet shop or 
aruggist can supply a_ proper 
Spratt’s Food for any size or 
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THIS TEXTBOOK 
FREE TO YOU... 


104 pages of interesting infor- 
mation about your dog. Feeding, 
care, diseases, treatments, etc. by 
a veterinary authority. Illustrated 
with photographs of champions. 


WE want you to write 


for a complimenta 

copy of this book. Glover’s 
Medicines are compound- 
ed from modern scientific 
prescriptions. Our Re- 
search and Manufacturing 
Laboratories carefully in- 
spect or test all of our Med- 
icines to insure accuracy 
and reliability. Glover's 
Medicines have been stand- 
ard for over 50 years. 
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Sales Agents: 
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markable ease. That wise old brain knew 
where the birds used at different times 
in the day. There was a high-headed 
loftiness in his approach to game, and a 
commanding confidence in his points, that 
could not be denied. 

That night, when all was over, and 
Prince had won the championship, a dis- 
consolate bunch of professional handlers 
kennelled up their dogs, and figured up 
their losses. 

There was a letter at the hotel from 
Pace’s wife. 

“The children miss old Prince just aw- 
fully,” was all she said. 

Tom Pace counted up his money, casu- 
ally remarked that it was nothing but a 
“hog killing” for Prince and went back to 
his home in the hills. 

There is a lot of the nobility of old 
Prince in Willowbrook Lonesome. She 
looks just like him. 


The “Dream Hole” 


(Continued from page 697) 


struck, and had grown wary or tired of 
striking. 

Gradually the shadows of the western 
bank extended across the pool. No longer 
could the bottom be seen. Soon it was 
sundown, and no strike from the big one. 

Had not Jim said something about a 
small spinner for the big one? Surely, 
packed away in those many small tin 
boxes in his coat, there was a small 
trout-spinner? Yes, he found it, a small 
hook fastened below a midget spoon. 

By the time the change had been made, 
and the flies tucked away in the crown 
of his hat, it was growing dusk. The 
little nickled spoon gleamed brightly as 
it struck the water near the opposite 
shore, and revolved a time or two. 

There! By the Great Horn Spoon he 
had him! 

Several times Bert thought he had lost, 
as the big trout, leaped and tugged, 
twisted and turned, and rushed back and 
forth trying to get back under the over- 
hanging alders. 

Slowly but surely he was tiring, was 
coming nearer, and his rushes growing 
less savage. Bert’s hopes sank as he saw 
the little spinner fastened in the outer 
part of the fish’s jaw; a slight hold that. 

Now for the net! Hell-and-Maria! He 
had missed! Once more! Another hasty 
dip and the big one was hoisted high, 
on the outside rim of the net. 

Fortunately the direction of the dip 
was shorewards, and the force sufficient 
to throw the unhooked fish on the muddy 
bank within an inch or two of the water. 

Smash! Splash! A hoarse yell! Never 
had Bert in his football days ever 
dropped on a fumbled ball as quickly as 
he did on that flopping prize. His full 
two hundred pounds spread over it, his 
net, and the remains of his rod. 

Somewhere beneath his stomach, he 
could feel a feeble flop but he dared not 
shift his position for fear of losing his 
prize. How long he “brooded” that big 
trout he never knew, but not until long 
after he felt the last flop, did he dare to 
reach beneath, and grasp his prize and 
stagger up the bank to safety. 

Boots full; hands, face and clothes 
soaked and plastered with mud; a broken 
rod! But “What Price Glory,” with a 
26-inch trout tipping the scale at five 
pounds. 

Back at the lumber camp, two men 
were frankly worried, as dusk settled 
over the “clearing.” 
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“Something unusual must have hap- 
pened to him,” exclaimed Doc. “How 
could he get lost! He’s too darn cautious 
to go far from the track or stream. 
Where in the devil do you suppose he 
went after we left him?” 

We had yelled until we were hoarse, 
and had fired all of the cook’s rifle shells, 
but without a response. 

To add to our discomfort, a misty rain 
had set in, and soon it was coming down 
in torrents—a regular three-day “North- 
Easter” off Lake Superior. 

Seeking shelter in the “office,” by the 
light of a lamp and a smoky lantern, we 
discussed the disappearance of our com- 
panion; at this moment, the Swedish 
camp cook came in leaving the door 
open and pointing down the track in the 
darkness. 

“Ah yust seen light down de track, 
vun, tuh, trey time,” he declared. 
We stared into the night. 
flash showed again and again. 
“That you Bert?” called Doc. as sod- 
den footsteps could be heard coming up 

the path. 

“Yep,” replied a tired voice, and into 
the door waddled a sorry object. Soaked, 
mud-spattered, in torn boots, grasping in 
one hand a broken rod, and in the other 
a dim flashlight. A big creel sagged 
heavily over a hunting coat, which bulged 
strangely at the sides and back, with 
wisps of green grass sticking out the 
game pockets. 

“Got lost on an old tote road, and for- 
got which end of my compass was north. 
Heard your shots and got straightened 
out—white is South and blue’s North,” 
he carefully explained, “and here I am.” 

“Where were you? What the devil 
have you been doing?” we clamored. 

Bert grinned in reply. “Just lookit,” 
and dumped the contents of his basket 
on the floor. And before our amazement 
found expression, he continued, “Those 
are just the minnows.” 

“How’s that? And that?” and from 
the two side pockets of his hunting coat, 
he produced the two handsome three- 
pounders, wrapped in a layer of grass. 

“Now help me get grandpa out of my 
back pocket,” and when the big five- 
pounder was placed beside the others— 
we gasped in chorus, “Well, I’ll be 
damned !” 

“Where were you fishing, old man?” 
inquired Doc, and in his tone was a new 
note of respect, which was sweet indeed 
to Bert’s ears. 

“Oh, just a place -old Pop told me 
about,” replied Bert, “My Dream Hole,” 
I have christened it. Give me a shot 
from yonder flask, and Mr. Walton will 
tell his pupils all about ‘it, and how!” 
Which he did—and I have repeated his 
story as he told it to us. 


A faint 


Training Fox Dogs 
on ’Coon 


By Cart GREENWOOD 


NE of the first things I can remem- 

ber was being knocked down by 
hound pups and having my bread and 
butter eaten up while they stood on my 
face, and since then I have owned 
hounds of every breed and color, hunted 
’coons consistently, and naturally have my 
opinions of what a ’coon hound should be. 
Where ’coons are plentiful and a fellow 
hunts two or three nights a week, he can 
tree a ’coon or two with most any kind of 
a hunting dog that will follow him. Real 
‘coon dogs, however, are about as scarce 
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as landlords that tell you not to be in a 
hurry about paying your rent because 
they don’t need it anyway. Most hunters 
that keep hounds think they have good 
ones and they are satisfied with a dog 
that will catch anything except rabbits, 
If their dog will catch skunk and opos- 
sum they think they have ’coon dogs, and 
if they happen to run on to a ’coon or 
two they are sure of it. 

I’m not going to criticize any breed of 
dog, for different people want dogs for 
different purposes. I’m like the preacher 
that was trying to quiet an argument in 
church. He said, “Well, all of us can't 
see things alike. If we did, everybody 
would have tried to marry my wife.” 
“That’s right, parson,” said a man in the 
back seat, “and if everybody saw her like 
I did, nobody would have her.” 

My idea of a coon dog is— 

(1) The first time you hear it open a 
trail you can bet your last dollar it’s a 
coon, 

(2) It must be able to handle a hot or 
cold trail, in or out of water. 


(3) It must be sure at a tree and bark 
treed until I get there. 


(4) It must be a wide hunter and keep 
hunting as long as I want to hunt. 


If you own a dog that possesses all these 
qualities, you can get any price you ask 
for it. I haven’t got one, but that’s how 
I want my dogs to act. I’ve had three in 
my lifetime that almost answered that de- 
scription. Others I’ve owned would get 
a coon once in a while and would have 
been classed as good varmint dogs, but 
they were a long ways from being ‘coon 
dogs. One of them would be a good 
strike dog, while another in the pack 
would be good in the water, and a third 
one would pick up the trail after the 
second one had worked it out of the 
water and trail it or run it around 
through the fields for a mile or two and 
loose it. 

I’ve owned some (for a little while) 
that couldn’t smell anything, and one or 
two for the same length of time that 
would run a trail backwards. I had a 
six-months-old pup last winter that ran a 
rabbit into a ditch that was full of old 
wire, and I could tell by the way he 
barked that he had found something be- 
sides a rabbit, so I went to him and 
found a sixteen-pound ’coon—an accident, 
of course. 

The breed of dog to pick for a ’coon 
dog depends on what the man that wants 
the dog is satisfied with. One man wants 
plenty of music so he can enjoy the race, 
and his neighbor wants a still trailer and 
doesn’t care about anything except the 
’coon. 

I always preferred fox-bred dogs. I 
don’t mean a dog that would run a fox 
a little while if he happened to find one 
and then come trotting back. I mean 
dogs that are bred in the purple for gen- 
erations from parents that were from 
wide rangers and all-night hunters, with 
plenty of speed and fox sense, dogs that 
would keep on running a fox after the 
pads on their feet were worn through on 
the frozen ground. Some men say dogs 
don’t run that long, but I’ve seen several 
dogs do it. d 

If you get a litter of pups from a sire 
and dam like those mentioned, the 
chances are almost certain that some of 
the pups will have these qualities—(1) 
Plenty of speed. (2) Good hunters. (3) 
Plenty of endurance. And finally, don't 
overlook the value of fox sense, for a dog 
with fox sense will find a fox no matter 
where he goes. It is the nature of a real 
fox dog to make wide circles and keep 
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the game running. If he makes a loose 
he does not stand in the same place try- 
ing to work the trail out while the fox is 
getting away. He makes a circle and hits 
it again and keeps going with the mini- 
mum loss of time. ey 

The two principal troubles in training 
a young dog are making him tree and 
getting him to take to water. If you will 
start a puppy at three months and shake 
squirrels out of a tree, he will chase them 
up another tree. Encourage him to bark 
and then shake the squirrels out again or 
find another. Don’t let the pup run any- 
thing but ’coon after dark. The pup will 
soon learn the habits of the ’coon and 
will take to water after one. It will not 
be long before he will tree a ‘coon just 
as quickly as he will a squirrel. The pup 
simply learns ’coon sense instead of fox 
sense. 

There are those who say that a fox 
dog can’t run a cold trail. The average 
hound will smell a cold trail and bawl 
around for an hour in the same place and 
leave it, or if he works it out, it will be 
morning before he trees. A real fox dog 
will tongue a couple of times when he 
looses a trail and then circle. He may 
run a mile before he starts tonguing, but 
when he does the ’coon is going, some 
place. 

You have got to use judgment in train- 
ing well-bred pups, for they are high- 
lifed, quick to learn, and easy to spoil. 
I don’t claim that a litter of pups will all 
be ’coon dogs just because they are well 
bred, but I do claim that if you take 
them into a ’coon country when they are 
two years old and will give them the 
proper training that they will not take a 
back seat in the company of any dogs of 
their age. Some of them may not suit 
you, but there will be others that you 
won't step on when you walk, nor will 
you have to carry firewood all night wait- 
ing for something to happen. 


Holden Rod and Gun Club. 


“WE are just a handful of sportsmen, 
fifty strong, working to promote 
our line of sport in the neighborhood in 
which we live,” writes L. W. Hubbard of 
the Holden Rod & Gun Club of Holden, 
Mass, 

“Our records show that last year we 
raised and liberated forty-two grown 
pheasants, purchased and liberated forty- 
seven white hare, liberated 17,000 trout, 
and we have feeding boards out for our 
birds during winter. 

“At the present time we are conducting 
a contest in which we offer $5.00 worth 
of merchandise (sporting goods) for the 
largest trout, the largest pickerel, the 
largest pout and the largest bass caught 
this season. Anyone contesting must have 
his fish weighed at Kelton’s Market, and 
must hold a membership card of the Club. 
The fish may be caught anywhere in 
Worcester County. 

“The prizes consist of ‘A Steel Rod,’ 
‘Lines’ ‘Bait Casting Plugs, ‘Reels,’ 
‘Trout Flies’ and several small articles 
in the sporting goods line. Four prizes, 
one for each kind of fish.” 

There are 265 hunting and fishing 
licenses taken out in the town of Holden. 
The Club is working to enroll 200 of 
these on its roster, and there is no reason 
why they should not do so. The sports- 
man who hunts and fishes should be will- 
ing to help bear the burden of keeping up 
the stock and quantity of. the fish and 
game in the section in which he lives. 
The strong appeal in a club of this char- 
acter is that the money is put to work in 
a way they all can see. 


In writing to 
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ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Also 
Beagles. 30 days’ trial. 


Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
Ramsey, Il. 


POINTER AND SETTER PUPS 
y Registered. 
Nationally noted bloodlines, 
$25 up. 
C. ANSLEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Irish Setter Puppies of the Right 
Type, $25.00. 


HOPE McDOWELL, GROVE CITY, PA. 


HUNT’S SHOOTING DOG KENNELS 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


Boarding, Training, Bird Dogs. High class, exceptionally 
experienced, handsome, intelligent and easily controlled 
English setters for sale. Heavily hunted on pheasant, 
grouse, woodcock, quail and wild turkey. 


FOR SALE 
Male and Female Rabbithounds as nice as were ever 
shot over, love the gun and always ready to go, 2% years 
old, steady trailers and hole barkers; $30.00 buys the pair 
on 15 days trial. D. D. SCOTT, Calhoun, Ga. 


A FEW CHOICE COONHOUNDS 


Male and Female. Work on all grounds. Quick 
sale $35.00. Trial. 


LOVE BRADLEY, Springfield, Tenn. 
FOR SALE 
My four year old widely known coonhound, 


on 20 days’ trial. 
PAUL DAVIS, BS4, Charleston, Mo. 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Big beauties. Perfectly marked and 
monsters in build. 


W. M. Wittan, Morgantown, Ind. 


For Sale 
Broken Pointers, Setters and Pointer pup- 
pies. We train shooting dogs beginning 
August fifteenth. 
McGOVNEY’S KENNELS, Washington C. H., Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 
BULL PUPS 
$15.00 


Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood 
DALLAS, TEX. 


SALE 
FIFTY Beagles, Coon and Rabbit Hounds 


on trial. 
ROY DOTTERER, Shanesville, Pa. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES 


All colors. Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. D. 
on approval. 
THOMAS DAILEY 
Hannaford, N. Dak. 


POINTER PUPS 
white, liver heads. Bred right, $20.00 and $25.00. 
‘Two year-old dog, trained. 
J. R. Maxwell, Parkesburg, Pa. 


HANDY book for immediate record of 

all events and transactions, relieving 

the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 
60 pages. Press Board. 75, Cents 
With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 


$2.90 
Book Department 


AND M 


New York, N. Y. 


For 


80 Lafayette St. 


advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Pitss 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


Arkansas Coonhounds 


Hunted and trained in the Ozarks Mountains of Arkansas. 
Extra high-class Coonhounds, $75.00. No. 1 Coonhounds, 
$50.00. Extra high-class combination tree hounds, $50.00. 
No. 1 Combination, $40.00. Average tree hounds, $30.00. 
Tree hounds nicely started, $20.00. Old tree hounds, 
$25.00. Hounds Pups just started to trail, $10.00. Extra 
high-class Fox Hounds, $75.00. No. 1 Fox Hounds, 
$50.00. Average Fox Hounds, $40.00. High-class Deer 
Hounds, $50.00 and $75.00. Extra well trained Rabbit 
Hounds, $20.00 each. Per pair $35.00. Early orders get 
choice hounds. All hounds shipped on 10-day trial. 
T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 


OORANG AIREDALES 
are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and dependability. 
They have no equals as combination watch-dogs, com- 
panions, silent trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers from 
land and water. Don’t buy just Airedale when you can 
obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 to 
$35.00 with satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Walter H. Lingo, La Rue, Ohio 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 
Write us your wants inclosing stamp. 


MecLISTER BROS. 
Brighton, Tenn. 


COONHUNTERS! 
Try one of Georgia’s best coon hounds on 
30 days’ trial. D49. 
D. D. SCOTT, CALHOUN, GA. 


For Sale 
POLICE DOGS AND PUPS 


Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 


Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 
WELL-BROKEN POINTERS & SETTERS 
Hunted on Grouse, Ringneck Pheasants, Ducks, Thorough- 

breds—papers. Enclose six cents. 
THOROUGHBRED KENNELS 


Atlantic, Iowa 





Arkansas Extra High-Class Cacshounle $75 


Extra high-class combination coon, skunk, opossum hounds 
$50, high-class combination treehounds $40, old coonhounds 
$25, partly trained coonhounds $20, coonhound pup; $10, 
champion rabbit hounds $20. Ten days trial. 

EDD FERGUSON, Booneville, Arkansas 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES 
CATALOGUE 10c. 


Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers. 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
My Broken Pair of Rabbithounds 


Male and Female, Farm Raised. Guarantee, $25.00. 
Love Bradley, Springfield, Tenn. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING 


A monthly magazine for the red-blooded sportsman fea- 

turing the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 

world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds an: Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


Tue Biue Grass Farm KENNELS 


Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Dear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shiped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


BROKEN POINTERS AND SETTERS 
At popular prices, $35.00 up 
Write us your wants. We ship on trial. 
Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 


COONHOUNDS ano RABBIT HOUNDS 


For sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
hunting dogs than is usually found. We solicit corre- 
spondence about our Top-Notch hounds that have been 
carefully trained and classified on wild game by expert 
handlers. Price $50.00 to $200.00 each. All dogs shipped 


on trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 
Lingorue Kennels, La Rue, Ohio 
RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 


THREE DOSES 
Large size $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, Virginia 


will identify you. 
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The Sportsman’s Calendar 


Bench Shows 


Aug. 3-4—Shore Line Kennel Club, 
Evanston, Ill. Dr. John Cozart, Sec’y. 

Aug. 9-10—Arlington Kennel Club, 
Arlington, Wash. Dr. G. Unrau, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11—Long Beach Kennel Club, 
Long Beach, Calif. H. Gordon Spohn, 
Sec’y, 358 Ximeno Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Avg. 17—Lenox Horse and Dog Show 
Association, Lenox, Mass. F. S. Dela- 
field, Sec’y. 

Arg. 20-21—Wausau Kennel Club, Wau- 
sau, Wis. C. Winkelman, Sec’y, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Aug. 20-21-22—Missouri State Fair, Se- 
dalia, Mo. W. D. Smith, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20-21-22—Illinois State Kennel 
Club, Springfield, Ill. A. Baker, Sec’y. 

Aug. 21-22—Chenango County Kennel 
Club, Norwich, N. Y. R. D. Case, Sec’y. 

Avg. 24—Rhode Island Kennel Club, 
Newport, R. I. Dexter Stevens, Sec’y. 


Avg. 24-25—Stockton Kennel Club, Stock- 
ton, Calif. F. Belmore, Sec’y, Stockton, 


Calif. 

Aug. 27—Barnstable Kennel Club, Barn- 
stable, Mass. T. E. L. Kemp, Sec’y, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Aug. 27-28-29—Wisconsin Kennel Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis. M. Rouillard, Sec’y. 

Aug. 28-29-30—New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, N. Y. G. F. Foley, superin- 
tendent. 

Aug. 31—North Shore Kennel Club, 
Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. Mrs. 
J. Van S. Bloodgood, Sec’y, Setauket, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Sept. i-2, Labor Day—Fifth Annual Li- 
censed A. K. C. Dog Show, Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pa. Herbert Borrell, Sec’y, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Sept. 1-2—Wild Life League of Penn- 
sylvania, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. 
Herbert Borrell, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2—Fairfield County Hunt Club, 

Westport, Conn. G. F. Foley, superin- 

tendent. 

Sept. 2-3-4—North Iowa Kennel Club, 
Mason City, Iowa. R. H. McCormick, 
Sec’y, 912 Fourth St., S. W., Mason 
City, Ia. 

Sept. 2-4—Spokane Kennel Club, Spokane, 
Wash. T. S. Griffith, Pres., Suite 7, 
Terminal Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 5-6-7—Rochester Exposition Kennel 
Club, Rochester, N. Y. W. Boyink, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 7—Storm King Kennel Club, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. G. F. Foley, superintendent. 

Sept. 13-14—Ventura County Kennel Club, 
Santa Paula, Calif. Mrs. E. E. Con- 
verse, Sec’y, Lingdooley Ranch, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 

Sept. 13-14—Westmoreland Poultry & 
Pet Stock Ass’n, Greensburg, Pa. R. C. 
Faust, Sec’y, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sept. 14—Tuxedo Kennel Club, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. Mrs. E. M. Weld, Sec’y, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Worcester County Kennel Club, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss A. G. Howe, 
Sec’y, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sept. 15—Rensselaer County Kennel Club, 
Troy, N. Y. Mrs. Emma Salisbury, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 17-18—Pueblo Kennel Club, Pueblo, 
Colo. Miss Corinne Welsch, Sec’y, 614 
W. 11th St., Pueblo, Colo. 


for September 


Sept. 19-20—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. G. F. Foley, super- 
intendent. 

Sept. 21—Ladies’ Kennel Ass’n of Amer- 
ica, Rye, N. Y. Mrs. F. Y. Mathis, 
Sec’y, Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 28—Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Miss E. G. Hydon, Sec’y, 
4 Central Ave., Bogota, N. J. 

Sept. 28-29—Fresno Kennel Club, Fresno, 
Cal. T. LaSenay, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-5—Brockton Agricultural Society, 
Brockton, Mass. H. L. Tinkham, care 
of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Oct. 12—Bronx County Kennel Club, New 
York City. Herman Fensterer, Sec’y, 
392 E. 199th St., New York City. 

Oct. 13—French Bulldog Club of New 
England, Boston, Mass. Harry R. Hill, 
Sec’y, 21 S. Sydney St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Oct. 18-19-20—Texas Kennel Club, Dal- 
las, Tex. Mrs. R. L. Satterthwaite, 
Sec’y, 5504 Willis Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 21-22-23—San Antonio Kennel Club, 
San Antonio, Tex. Miss Edith Ander- 
son, Sec’y, 1331 McCullough Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Oct. 24—English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Ass’n, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Charles H. Troy, Sec’y, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Nov. 1-2—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. J. G. 
Clark, Sec’y, 9421 Myrtle St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Nov. 2—Adirondack Kennel Club, Glens 
Falls) N. Y. Mrs. A. E. Van Wirt, 
Sec’y, 125 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 9—Pekingese Ass’n of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Howard T. 
Williams, Sec’y, 393 Brookline St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Sec’y, P. O. Box 83, Derby, Conn. 

Nov. 11—Boston Terrier Club of Amer- 
ica, Boston, Mass. Mrs. L. H. Jason, 
Sec’y, 68 Winter St., Arlington, Mass. 

Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders 
Club of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Bench Shows 


Aug. 15-17—Vancouver Exhibition Ass’n, 
Vancouver, B. C. John K. Matheson, 
Gen’! Manager, Exhibition Grounds, 
Hastings Park, Vancouver, B. C. 

Aug. 20-21—Ottowa Kennel Club, Ot- 
towa, Ont. TT. E. Gunderson, Sec’y, 
384 Hawthorne Ave., Ottowa, Ont. 

Aug. 22-23—Central Canada Exhibition, 
Ottowa, Ont. H. McElroy, Sec’y, City 
Hall, Ottowa, Ont. 

Sept. 2-5—Canadian National Exhibition. 
R. H. Henderson, Sec’y. 


Field Trials 


Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or after October 30, 1928. American 
Field Publishing Company, 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Northern States Amateur Field Trial As- 
sociation, Mobridge, S. D., August 26. 
M. J. Gibbons, secretary. 


; Fifteenth Annual 


Middleboro Fish and Game Association 
Middleboro, Mass., September 1. Car] 
S. Oakes, secretary, P. O. Box 171, 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Manitoba Field Trial Club, Gainsborough 
Sask., September 2. Ed. Smith, secre. 
tary. 

Hoosier Kennel Club, Indianapolis, Ind., 
September 2, 3, and 4. Albert Meyer, 
secretary. 

All-America Field Trial Club, September 
9. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 
Fifteenth Annual Setter, Pointer and 
Springer Spaniel Field Trials, Sept. 2, 
3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. Joe 
Williams, New Castle, Pa., and Colin 
Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa., Committee. 
Fifteenth Annual Beagle Trials, Sept. 2, 
3, 4, 5, Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. A, 

F. Anderton, Oil City, Pa. 

Coon Hound Field 
Trials, Sept. 2, 3, 4, Conneaut Lake 
Park, Pa. William Jackson, secretary, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

New Hampshire Field Trial Club, Hook- 
set, N. H., September 12. Dr. H. C. 
Plaisted, secretary, 2 Elliott Place, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Bridgewater Kennel Club, Bridgewater, 
Mass., September 13. T. E. L. Kemp, 
secretary. 

McKean County Sportsmen’s Club, Brad- 
ford, Pa., September 16. W. F. En- 
right, secretary. 

Rockville Fish and Game Club, Rockville, 
Conn., September 21. J. A. Trail, sec- 
retary. 

Southern Michigan Field Trial Club, 
Battle Creek, Mich., September 23. G. 
E. Wood, secretary. 

Washington County Sportsmen’s League, 
Canonsburg, Pa., September 23. Charles 
Kuhn, secretary. 

Mid-Continent Field Trial Association, 
Yates Center, Kans., September 23. H. 
C. Brooks, secretary. 

Connecticut Field Trial Club, Madison, 
Conn., September 24 F. J. Brooks, 
secretary. 

Chenango Valley Pheasant Dog Field 
Trial Association, Sherburne, N. Y., 
September 26. G. B. Sleeper, secretary. 

Empire State Field Trial Association, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., October 3. Char- 
lotte Bacon Munson, secretary. 

New London County Grouse Trial Club, 
New London, Conn., October 4. W. S. 
Griswold, secretary. 

Greene County Field Trial Association, 
October 10. C. H. Clayton, secretary. 

Buffalo Trap and Field Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 11. J. C. Vroman, sec- 
retary. 

Bronx County Kennel Club, New York, 
N. Y., October 12. Herman Fensterer, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Field Trial Association, 
Uniontown, Pa., October 17. H. A. 
Coughanour, secretary. 

Burlington County Game League, Med- 
ford, N. J., October 18. W. W. Wor- 
rell, secretary. 

Rhode Island Grouse Trial Club, October 
19. J. M. Chapman, Jr., secretary, 
Bucklin and Woodman Streets, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bird Dog Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Napierville, Que., October 19. 
J. S. Hall, secretary. 
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West Virginia Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Point Pleasant, W. Va., Octo- 
ber 21. D. H. Morton, secretary. 

Cedar Brook Field Trial Club, Cedar 
Brook, N. J., October 21. C. H. Allen, 
secretary. 

Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, Rens- 
selaer, Ind., October 21. J. W. Bates, 
secretary. 

English Setter Club of America, Medford, 
N. J., October 25. J. R. Moon, Jr., 
secretary. 

Mt. Holly Field Dog Club, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., October 27. G. M. Rogers, sec- 
retary. é 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, Ill., October 27. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Pointsetter Field Trial Club, Marietta, 
Pa., October 28. W. R. Husted, sec- 
retary. 

Southern Ohio Field Trial Association, 
October 28. Dr. F. J. Boyd, secretary. 

Missouri Field Trial Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 28. Z. W. Street, 
secretary. 

Mid-Jersey Field Dog Club, Plainfield, 
N. J., October 30. E. G. Corey, sec- 
retary. 

Maryland Field Trial Club, October 31. 
O. H. Aylor, secretary. « 

Hunterdon County Field Dog Club, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., November 1. J. H. 
Holcombe, Jr., secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., November 6. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Virginia Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Camp Lee, Va., November 11. A. M. 
Pullen, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Vinita, Okla., November 18. American 
Field Pub. Co., 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Southwestern Field Trial Club, Vinita, 
Okla., November 20. Dr. F. M. Adams, 
secretary. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynes- 
boro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. M. 
Wilder, secretary. 

Middle Tennessee Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Lawrenceburg. Tenn. December 
2. A. F. Thomas, secretary, Columbia, 
Tenn. 

Cotton States Field Trial 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 

1930 

All-American Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-Scuth Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace, Jr., 
secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, January 
13. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C.°E. Buckle, secretary. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Pinehurst, N. 
C., January 26. Leonard Tufts, sec- 
retary. 

National Field Trial Club, Union Springs, 
Ala., January 27. R. J. Goode, sec- 
retary. 

Continental Field Trial 
Springs, Ala., February 5. 
kins, secretary. 

Grand American Championship Field 
Trial Club, Holly Springs, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 17. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, Selma, 
Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., March 3. Webster 
Price, secretary. 


Association, 
R. W. 


Club, Union 
F. L. Had- 
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Trap Shooting 


Grand American Handicap at Vandalia, 
O., August 19-24. 


State Shoots 
September, 1929 
Fifteenth Annual Trophy Trap Shoot, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., Labor Day, 
Sept. 2-3-4, Louis Lautenslager, secre- 
tary, Sportsmen Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Special Shoots 
September 
At Del Monte, Cal., Medal Shoot. 
West-Hogans at Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 
Southern Indians at Atlanta. 


Registered Shoots 
August 


Lake Geneva, Wisc., Alex Vance 
League. 

Yutan, Neb., G. C. 

Charles City (Iowa) G. C. 

Brule (Nebr.) G. C. 

San Francisco, Golden Gate G. C. 

Ottumwa (Iowa) G. C. 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) G. C. 

Flint (Mich.) Trapshooting Assn. 

Joliet (Ill.) G. C. 

Long Beach (Calif.) G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G. C. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G.. .€ 


Akron, Ohio, Lakemore-Akron G. C. 

Bellefontaine (Ohio) G. C. 

Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. 

Pittsburgh, Western Pa. 
League. 

Vandalia, Ohio, Central Ohio Trap 
League. 

Hagerstown (Md.) G. C. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Welshfield, Ohio, Riverside Park 
Ge. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) T. & F. C. 

Omaha, Neb., G. C. 

Canal Fulton (Ohio) G. C. 

Columbus (Neb.) G. C. 

Catskill, N. Y., Green County F. 
&.G. C. 

Wausau, Wis., Hangar G. C. 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Paxton (Ill.) G. C. 

Pottsville (Pa.) G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Seattle (Wash.) G. C. 

Chicago, Izaak Walton 
Club. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) G. C., Finger Lakes 
League. 

Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Sportsmen’s Assn. 

Dover, N. J., North Morris, G. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, S. Cedar 
Rapids, G. C. 

Westpoint (Neb.) G. C. 

Fullerton, Pa., North End R. & 
G. C, 

Springfield, Ill.. Neutral G. C. 

Long Beach (Calif.) G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G: G 

Spokane, Wash., Spokane G. C. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) G. C. “Finger 
Lakes Lg.” 

Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 

Chatham, N. J., 
League. 


Trap 


League 


Central N. J. 


-— 
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Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 
Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 
September 

Rhinelander, Wisc, 
G.-C. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.) G. C. 

Canal Fulton (Ohio) G. C. 

Detroit, Mich., Pastime G. C. 

Eugene (Ore.) G. C. 

Malvern (Ia.) G. C., “S. W. Iowa 
Champ.” 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Gothenburg (Neb.) G. C. 

Sheridan, Mont., Sheridan G. C. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Ken- 
tucky G, C. 

Del Monte (Calif.) G. C. 

Niles, Mich., Michigan 
Gg, 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, M. & St. L. G. C. 

Cresco (Iowa) G. C. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Capitol City 
G. C. 

Fountain Springs, Pa., Ashland G. 
&€...€, 

Bismarck (N. Dak.) G. C. 

Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G, C. 

New Haven (Conn.) G. C. 

Memphis (Tenn.) G. C, 

Danbury, Ct., Pahquioque G. C. 

Basil (Ohio) G. C. 

Philmont (N. Y.) R. & G. C. 

Saskatoon (Sask.) G. C. 

Manchester (N. H.) G. C. 

Marcellus, N. Y., Citizens’ R. & 
eG €. 

Cardington, Ohio, Morrow County 
G. C 


Lake Creek, 


Central 


Ottumwa (Iowa) G. C. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) G. C. 

Denver (Colo.) Municipal T. C. 

New Bedford (Mass.) G. C. 

Augusta (Ga.) G. C. 

Watertown (S. D.) G. C. 

Jackson, Tenn., Jackson G. C, 

Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

Memphis (Tenn.) G. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Antwerp (Ohio) G. C. 

Kramer (Neb.) G. C. 

Anaconda (Mont.) G. C. 

Peoria, Ill., Hill Top G. C. 

Bethlehem (Pa.) G. C. 

Rockford, IIl., Alex Vance League. 

Brule (Nebr.) G. C. 

Omaha, Nebr., Izaak Walton Skeet 
League Club. 

San Diego (Calif.) G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G..¢. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) T. & F. C. Finger 
Lakes. 

Mt. Morris (Ill.) G. C. 

Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. 

Bridgeport, Ct., Seaside G. C. 

Saskatoon (Sask.) G. C. 

Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Bay Village, Ohio, Dover-Bay G. C. 

Tulsa (Okla.) G. C. 

Welshfield, Ohio, Riverside Park 
G.¢. 

Hazelton (Pa.) Trap Club. 

Deerfield, IIl., Northern Illinois 
Trap Lg. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G. C. 

LaSalle, Ill., M. & H. G. C. 

Winchester (Ind.) G. C, 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Toledo (Ohio) G. C. 

Goshen, Ind., G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Pittsburgh, Western Pa. 
League. 

Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sz. 


HERE is the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary? 
WV How did it originate? What is the idea in 
carrying on the work? Who owns it? What 

is its extent? And so on. 

Is there a lake? What is the area of the breeding sec- 
tion? Is the land level or are there hills and dales, mead- 
ows and woods? What is the nature of the soil? What 
biological experiments are being carried on? What birds 
have been established? Waterfowl? Upland birds? 
Who designed it? Who manages it? What tree planting 
has been done? 

These are merely a few of the questions that are asked 
about the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary which consists of 
some 800 acres bordering Gull Lake, in Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty, Michigan, and which is located about half way between 
the two cities of Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. The 
breeding and propagation section consists of some 200 
acres, which is surrounded with a dog-proof fence of small 
tight mesh capable of causing even a weasel to run some 
distance along the outer border before it gained entrance. 
This fence is six feet high and encloses Wintergreeri Lake, 
a beautiful bit of water some 60 acres in extent, with 
wooded hilly shores and lowlands, and meadows rich with 
grasses and clovers for the wild geese. The trees already 
growing about Wintergreen are white oak and black 
cherry chiefly, with some chokecherry and elderberry 
bushes. There is a mixture of other oaks with a few 
hickories on one of the hills. Nearly a mile from Winter- 
green Lake, at the other end of the sanctuary, is a 60-acre 
section devoted to the wild turkeys, comprising marsh, 
woods and meadow, with ridges which give protection 


from cold winds. 
This land was purchased by Mr. W. K. Kellogg, of 


Battle Creek, for the purpose of establishing, first, a bird’ 


sanctuary, where birds might find a haven from hunters 
and predatory creatures, and where students could carry 
on their biological 
studies; second, an 
experimental farm ; 
and, third, an ar- 
boretum. As soon 
as all the necessary 
buildings were 
completed, and the 
work well started, 
Mr. Kellogg pre- 
sented the entire 
place to the State 
of Michigan Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
and Applied Sci- 
ences. Mr. Edward 
W. Freyling of 
Grand Rapids has 


Black swan on nest at Wintergreen Lake, W. H. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. 
704 


attended to the landscaping of the sanctuary from the 
public road to the manager’s house, a distance of about 
half a mile, planting, after consultation with myself, such 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines and plants as birds would 
prefer. I, myself, attended to the planting of a great 
number of fruit and nut trees, while Mrs. Corsan selected 
a great variety of wild flowers from the wild flower gar- 
dens of the North Carolina mountains, as well as several 
broad leafed evergreens. 

Many a man, in the place of Mr. Kellogg, would have 
been satisfied to have set such a work in motion, Visitors, 
indeed, are always asking if Mr. Kellogg just supplies the 
money for the work or if he is interested in the place. 
Not a tree, shrub, plant, garden tool, or bird was bought 
without his careful consideration. He was insistent on 
not having any bird, plant, tree or shrub that would not 
be really desirable. A visit to Jack Miner’s had inspired 
him to establish a bird sanctuary on Gull Lake; a visit to 
another bird sanctuary fully convinced him that there 
were undesirable plants and birds, not to mention build- 
ings. So Mr. Kellogg gave careful consideration to every 
plan, every purchase. A lazy rich man would have said: 
“Go ahead. Do what is necessary.” But Mr. Kellogg 
showed his interest in the sanctuary at all times. For in- 
stance: he would purchase 200 jump and other steel 
traps; 2 dozen wire nets for trapping snapping turtles; 
200 mouse traps; 12 sparrow traps for controlling house 


sparrows; 50 hawk and owl traps; order a carpenter to, 


make as many weasel and skunk traps from my design as 
I required and tell me to be sure to get the vermin, or 
rather the predatory birds and animals that would attack 
the waterfowl and upland game birds that he enjoyed 
watching. 

Usually, when a man gives an institution to a State or 
to a group to supervise, he loses all interest in the work. 
But not at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. At this 
writing, a cause- 
way is being 
thrown across the 
southwest corner 
of the lake and sev- 
eral buildings, 
found necessary 
through additional 
purchases and nat- 
ural increase in 
birds, are being 
erected. Mr, Kel- 
logg visits the 
sanctuary _ several 
times a week, along 
with hundreds of 
others desirous of 
seeing the many 
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kinds of game, waterfowl and upland 
birds. Of course, all visitors are restrict- 
ed to a section of the grounds near the en- 
trance but they are able to view the birds 
on the lake and on the hills and meadows 
surrounding it, through several powerful 
glasses ranging from 12 to 42 power 
which have been supplied by Mr. Kellog 
for their convenience. It is desired that the 
birds feel the place is theirs and visitors 
are not allowed to over-run their nesting 
sites, the pheasant hatchery, the broodery; 
to trample down the grass and clover, and 
so on. 

Through the glasses which are placed 
on the beach below the manager’s house, 
visitors may see seven varieties of swans, 
twenty-six varieties of wild geese, four- 
teen varieties of ducks and teal sailing 
about the placid waters of the lake or 
feeding on the shores; while, from the 
paths between beach and entrance they 
may chance to come upon the three vari- 
eties of wild peafowl, the northern wild 
turkey, a dozen varieties of pheasants, 
five varieties of partridges, and so on. 
Then, too, there are great numbers of 
native song birds attracted to the place 
by the almost entire absence of their dif- 
ferent enemies, as well as by the presence 
of a hundred or more varieties ef shrubs 
bearing food to their liking. 

On Wintergreen Lake may be seen, not 
just a pair of each variety of wild water- 
fowl, but quite a flock of each kind. The 
practically extinct wild trumpeter swan 
of North America is well represented, 
as are the European whooper, the 
American whistler, the Australian black 
swans. Blackneck and _ coscorobas of 
South America are not in complete num- 
bers as yet and Bewick, royal and Polish 
appear only as pairs. Among the geese, 
there are a large flock each of brants, 
bernicles, blues, snows, and fair sized 
flocks of cereopsis, barheaded red breast- 
ed, ashy-headed, Magellan, Chilian, etc. 
Royal and black swans are nesting in the 
long swale north of the lake, while berni- 
cle geese, snows, blues, Canadas and 
other varieties of wild geese are nesting 


ca 
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along the lake shore and back on the 
meadows. California valley, Mexican 
blue, bobwhite, and the chukar partridge 
of Asia are nesting in a large open pen 
of several acres, while Hungarians and 
red legged partridges are also breeding 
just inside the enclosure. Prairie chickens 
and ruffed grouse are nesting in the larger 
area while the wild turkeys have their 
nests all over the place. Quite a flock of 
blue peafowl have been raised and there 
are also some blackwinged and green 
peafowl, the former nesting this summer. 


Besides the shrubs and trees that will 
produce food for the birds, we have 
planted several hundred grafted hardy 
nut trees from all over the world. Even 
our own pecans have passed through the 
last year’s trying weather most success- 
fully. 

During the summer a beginning was 
made as a biological station when 30 
young men and women students from the 
Michigan Agricultural College attended 
a class in July and August to learn game 
bird breeding and aviculture. 


Men and women who are interested in 
starting bird sanctuaries are calling fre- 
quently, asking for plans for their own 
sanctuaries which range from less than 
an acre to as much as 15,000 acres in 
extent. Scores of inquiries come by mail, 
for information on such work, or for 
specific information for breeding this or 
that variety of game bird, either upland 
or waterfowl. Many men and women 





throughout the country are showing an | 


intense interest in reclaiming and increas- 


ing our native bird life and in introduc- | 


ing foreign varieties that are suited to 
the locality and I am always ready to 
assist them in any way possible and to 
give them advice and information that 
may keep them from making costly mis- 
takes or discouraging errors. The work 
of establishment here will be practically 
completed this autumn and _ anyone 
especially interested in bird sanctuaries 
will get various pointers from a visit of 
inspection. 


Rabbit stew for dinner. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





It will identify you. 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR * the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


176 pages — beautifully printed 


Book and illustrated. Tells all about 


fur farming, how to build pens, 

how to feed, how to skin. Write 

today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders’Associatio2 
Official Registration Organization of the Fou Industry 

: 424 MeKnight Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 

















































HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass brings ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere for : 
fall planting. More seed for your 
money this month. Muskgrass now 
ready. Wild Rice September Ist. 
Free booklet. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
329H Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Selected Northern Mink 


“Northland” Strain Mink have been bred to 
obtain a gentle disposition, great prolificness, 
and fine fur quality. WARRANTED to be 
pen bred, pen born, and pen raised. (We do 
not sell wild stock.) Over 1,000 animals to 
select from. Write or visit our farms, 


Associated Fur Farms, New Holstein, Wisconsin 








M. J. 




































































An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those ae Suey 
ee silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket a and large illus- 

trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS,J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Breed squabs 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once e for two 
free books tel! 












inted in colors,other 82 pages. for 
You Yon will be ceaioed. Pl mouth. Rock Squab Com- 
lelrose Highlands, — 


chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBI Segmarcen 









you following 


hillas average efcach — Now, Za “Zealand 


each. Peek ih 
= of Fur vera ae 


land contract, al 
sine, tells how raise rabbits f. biz its, all for 1 dd 
BOTGOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035 “Moimes Parks Micccuel 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food’plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and _ others 
guaranteed to produce results. 
Prices reduced, discount on early orders. Write 
* Silgcdugin nauaic augue 
Sar 1-H, Oshkoune Wis. 
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21 Trenton (N. J.) A. Assn. 

21 Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

21 Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

21°’° Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G.-C, 

21-22 Los Angeles (Calif.) G. C. 

22 Pottsville (Pa.) G. C. 

22 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
as; ©: 

22 Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G. C. 

26 Powhatan, W. Va., Algona-Pow- 
hatan-Crozer G. C. 

26 Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 

28 Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

28 Dover, N. J., North Morris G. C. 

28 Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 

28 Roxborough (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
G. C. 

29 Springfield, Ill.. Neutral G. c. 

29 Miamisburg (Ohio) G, C. 

October 


Western Pa. ‘Trap 


Pittsburgh, 
League. 

Memphis (Tenn.) G. C. 

Dayton, Ohio, N. C. R. G. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Havre de Grace (Md.) G. C. 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 

S.C. 

12 Brecklyn, N. Y., Bergen Beach 
See 

12 Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 

12 Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

13 Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G. C. 

13 Vincennes (Ind:) R. & G. C. 

13 Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

13 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G: Cc. 

19 Baltimore, Md., Oriole G. C. 

19 Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

19 Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

20 Tulsa (Okla.) G. C. 

20 Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 

20 Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 

20 Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

20 Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
Gr. 

24 Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 

26 Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

26 Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

26 Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 

27 Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 

27 Los Angeles, Calif, Los Angeles 

G,. C. 


w 


ANDANDAUUMA 


November 
2 Freehold (N. J.) .G. C. 
2 Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
3 Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 
3 Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 
3 Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
1 
1 


0 Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

0 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles, 
GS. 2, 

10 Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
SOC 

14 Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C, 


16 Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 
16 Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 


Rifle Matches 


Annual Tournament of the United Ser- 
vices of New England, Camp Curtis 
Guild, Wakefield, Mass., Aug. 10 to 18, 
inclusive. 
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(Continued from page 703) 


Seventeenth Biennial Rifle Tournament 
of the Central Sharpshooters’ Union, 
Forest Park Range, Davenport, Iowa, 
August 20-23, 


SCHEDULE 
N. R. ‘A. CAMP PERRY MATCHES 


Match Date Fired—Sept. 
POEM <5 oo: cisiejc n.d oarsiale es aio orale Monday 2 
Rapid Championship ......... Monday 2 
WY MINEGONS <0. Sein enie os cie eer Tuesday 3 
NUEMMEEE. <. scr oes cciere Oo eees cee Tuesday 3 
DIONUIEE | oboe sinnkcdsccseae Tuesday 3 
DUONG) Saar is eaishe -<ncla Simei RelA Tuesday 3 
Camp Perry Instructors’....... Tuesday 3 
Marine (Corps: ...0::66:cicv0%0 Wednesday 4 
BOM TrsrssctHitic ain Osi tiorels rare Wednesday 4 
Civilian Club Members’ ...Wednesday 4 
600-Yard Any Rifle........ Wednesday 4 
MEI 556s ia sacs a reiciale'x simyeictaisie Thursday 5 
CRUSOE Soc: saisiare-s ain a ster Thursday 5 
Chemical Warfare .......... Thursday 5 
As TE RUEBEN. 6 oc cs 10se< Friday 6 
Civilian Interclub: .......:..0..0<<% Friday 6 
Championship Regimental ...... Friday 6 
Park CC MMBLOD F615. sc5.s ini eseras ore pare Friday 6 
Enlisted Men’s Team........... Friday 6 
BREE 5-5 ose sacs nc sraho's gaiheaee Saturday 7 
BERGEN Loa acietoatna ciara aeons Saturday 7 


N. R. A. Pistol Team Match. .Saturday 7 

The usual Camp Perry Small-Bore Single- 
Entry and Small-Bore Team Matches 
are programmed the week of Septem- 
ber 2-7. 


International 


International Free Rifle Championship of 
the World, Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 16. 


Program of Glendale Shooting 
Club, Webster Groves, Mo. 


August 11—Open Match. Revclver only. 
August 25—Club Challenge Team. 
September 15—Novelty Match. 
September 29—Open Match. Rifle only. 
October 20—Open Match. Revolver only. 
November 10—Inter-Club Mat-h., 
November 24—Turkey Shoot. 


Salt Lake Rifle and Revolver 
Club—Summer Program 


August 11—Match Medal. 200—Running 
Deer. 

August 18—Practice. 

August 25—Match. 

September 1— Class 
course. 

September 8, 15, 22 and 29, reserved for 
team matches or any other shoots which 
may be agreed cn. 

October 6—Practice. 300—International. 

October 13—Medal. 300—International. 


300—Internat:onal. 
600—B. 
C. Qualification 


Tournament National Associa- 
tion of Scientific Angling 
Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio 


Thursday, August 15th 
Accuracy Fly. Ladies Plug Accuracy. 
Distance Fly 534 oz. Rod. % oz. Dis- 
tance Bait. 
Friday, August 16th 
Salmon Distance. ™% oz. Accuracy Bait. 
YZ oz. Distance Bait. 
Saturday, August 17th 
Plug Distance with unrestricted line (not 
official). Plug Distance Official. 4 oz. 
Accuracy Bait. 


‘and no substance is lost. 
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Sunday, August 18th 
Dry Fly Accuracy. Dry Fly Accuracy 
Unknown Distance. 5% oz. Plug Ac- 
curacy. 


Saturday evening the usual banquet 
and annual business meceting. Head- 
quarters will be at the Sovereign Hotel, 


Bait and Fly Casting 


Bait and Fly Casting Contest, Sept. 1-2, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa. C. W. Ward, 
Secretary, 5626 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


Miscellaneous 


Fifteenth Annual State Convention of 
Wild Life League of Pennsylvania, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., Sept, 1-2-3, 
Herbert Borrell, Secretary, Meadville, 
Pa. : 

Woodsmen’s Carnival, White Point Beach, 
Queens Co., N. S., Aug. 21-24 inclu- 
sive. Phil H. Moore, White Point 
Beach, Queens Co., N. S. 


Little-Mentioned Foods 
by R. P. L. 


There are two foods suitable for the 
woods that receive but little mention in 
the writings of those who tell the inexpe- 
rienced person what to take along into 
the woods and what also to leave behind. 
Both of these foods have a certain unsur- 
passed value which is only enhanced by 
the fact that they are light and may be 
carried in generous quantity without 
proving a detriment in the way of trans- 
portation. One of these foods is the so- 
called hardtack, better known as_rye- 
crisp; the other is chocolate as it comes 
in bars and which is seldom referred to 
as a food although food it is and a rich, 
healthy, nourishing food at that. It is 
highly probable that but few hunters in 
the woods or on the waters ever bring 
chocolate along with them. If not, let 
this go forth as a suggestion. It may be 
that you have been sitting huddled up in 
the blinds waiting for the ducks to come 
down and suddenly, along with the chill 
and the sting of the rain, will come a 
gnawing feeling inside which is the sig- 
nal sent up by the stomach that it is time 
to take in fuel. But you have no nourish- 
ment along. If the pocket of your hunt- 
ing coat,: however, houses two or three 
bars of chocolate you would have the 
means toward an end and by nibbling 
these and thoroughly dissolving the choc- 
olate in the mouth before swallowing it 
you will be surprised what strength and 
new vigor is infused into the veins. Un- 
fortunately we consume a bar of choco- 
late in so many bites and swallow it 
usually without thoroughly dissolving it 
in the mouth. By mixing it with the sa- 
liva you will find that an ordinary bar of 
chocolate will take away that empty feel- 
ing within. In discussing the matter with 
an arctic explorer I first made the discov- 
ery that to get the proper benefit out of 
chocolate it should be nibbled and never 
swallowed in “hunks.” Then its full 
nourishing power is brought into being 
Whether you 
are making a trip through th: mountains 
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or whether you are on a hunting trip in 
the woods this fall bring chocolate along. 
Many a day you will be far from camp 
when the noon hour comes along. It is 
then that a bar or two of chocolate will 
be the means toward an end: you can 
stop the hunger craving with ease. 

Within the last ten years the so-called 
hardtack has come more than ever into 
prominence. .One company has vied with 
another in producing something just a 
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little better than that which some other 
company has to offer. The hardtack of 
yore was as tough as seven kinds of shoe- 
leather and one needed grinders like a 
prehistoric monster to properly masticate 
it. Then the product made in Sweden 
was introduced into this country and 
soon it was imitated on these shores. 
Now the familiar round rye-crisp is to be 
had in most delicatessen stores and fills, 
for the outing element, a long felt want. 


Rattlesnakes 


By HY. S. WATSON 


HIS incident happened in a far 

southern state and I was in at the 
finish, as it were, therefore I feel that I 
am, in a way, almost competent to get 
some of the excitement and near tragedy 
into my telling of the tale. I saw the two 
huge snakes still quivering, felt the tense- 
ness in the air, saw the landscape reel 
and quiver for a few wild seconds. 

We, that is, Bill Parks and I were 
south on a shooting trip and had” been 
hunting steadily for five days with fair 
luck. This day we decided on giving the 
dogs a rest and leisurely tramp up the 
quail. We had been told of a place eight 
miles or so from the town we were mak- 
ing our headquarters in. The description 
of the place sounded ideal, part swamps 
and part rolling country with a couple of 
small streams easily waded with hunting 
boots—but—somehow when but gets into 
a hunting or fishing trip there are entan- 
glements, complications that are not so 
good, the but in this case was rattle- 
snakes. Most gunners preferred other 
hunting places for that reason so the 
quail were plentiful, drifting in there 
from other parts of the country they dis- 
covered that they would not be shot at 
and so stayed on. An occasional brave 
hunter tramped through it but withcut 
dogs as the snakes had taken a heavy toll 
of hunting dogs in that patch of land in 
the years past and the occasional hunter 
seldom made the second trip and to his 
friends was most enthusiastic. Birds, yes. 
But—there comes the but again. 

Bill and I decided that as we both car- 
ried fair sized accident insurance policies 
our chances of getting struck by snakes 
was pretty slim and we would risk the 
snakes for the pleasure of tramping up a 
goodly number of quail. 

As we climbed out of the car I think 
we were both a trifle nervous—I know I 
was. We joked about the snakes to keep 
our courage .up, like small boys in the 
dark whistling bravely but mightily 
afraid. 

We started in through the stunted pine 
trees and open spaces of lush grass knee 
high. Back from the road there were 
plenty of birds; however, I was not en- 
joying myself; I was looking more for 
snakes than birds, the whir of birds get- 
ting up twenty feet on my right sent me 
on a wild jump ten feet to the left. Then 
reason prodded me and whispered, “You 
might have jumped on a snake; you didn’t 
look where you jumped.” I imagined Bill 
felt about as I did, and I felt like quit- 
ting but didn’t want to be laughed at for 
proposing it and give Bill the chance to 
say funny things. 

Bill had shot a number of times. I 
had about a dozen birds in my pocket 
and my nerves were jumping furiously. I 
certainly wished I was. out in the open 
road and had eyes on the sides.and back 


of my head and I cursed softly at the un- 
seen snakes. 

Bill asked if I had seen any diamonds 
glittering on the ground and I informed 
him I had not. I heard him shoot twice; 
then he quaveringly and excitedly called 
to me. There was a note in his call that 
made me run to him forgetful of snakes 
in my own path. He was leaning against 
a small pine with a putty colored face 
and vomiting. 

“My God! Have you been struck, Bill?” 
He shook a weak no with his head and 
pointed; there about twenty feet away lay 
quivering two of the largest diamond 
back rattlers I have ever seen outside of 
a zoo—six footers if an inch. 

“T will tell you in a minute,” he man- 
aged to get out between nervous and 
jerky gags. “You heard me shoot, prob- 
ably thought it was birds?” I nodded. 

He gave a twisted smile, slid down the 
tree and sat with his back against it, gave 
his head a shake like a nervous horse, 
saying “By Jove! That was some close 
squeak. I saw that farthermost one just 
about the time it started to rattle and my 
nerves were jumping. I was about twenty 
feet away and I plugged it. I stood with 
my legs spread apart watching it thrash 
around and wondered if I better give it 
the other barrel, when I sensed something 
moving between my feet. I looked down 
and—” Bill gave one shudder and gagged. 
“There was the other one going between 
my spread legs, its head up about six 
inches from the ground, intent on its mate 
thrashing around. Talk ab-ut being par- 
alyzed with fright. I realized that if I 
made a movement it would turn and 
strike quicker than I could shoot, and be- 
ing a big snake it would probably strike 
high enough to hit over my boots—Gad! 
but it seemed hours crawling through. 
Twice it rubbed against my feet wriggling 
through—Oh-h-h!” And Bill groaned and 
shuddered at the thought. “When it was 
over by its mate I brought my gun up to 
give it a dose of lead, but I was shaking 
so I couldn’t have hit an elephant ten feet 
away. I dug for my flask and took one 
big drink, it might just as well have been 
water. I tried to get the gun up again 
and the gun wobbled like a crazy thing. 
The snake circled its mate cautiously 
knowing it would strike anything moving, 
I took another big drink and that hit bot- 
tom and steadied my nerves so that I 
could hold the gun to shoot and then I 
shot it. I am soaking wet with nervous 
perspiration and I am sick. For heaven’s 
sake let us get out of here.” 

“Bill,” I said, “I won’t coax you to stay. 
Do you want the rattles from the snakes ?” 

“My Lord! no, let us get right in the 
middle of the town and stay there.” 

We hustled for the car, picking out all 
the open spots. 
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Gibbs Makes Hawk Traps. 


Live muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil spring 
traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill any fur animal 
from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send 
for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-9, Chester, Penna. 
MALLARD DUCKS 


For breeders. Make good decoys. State banded. 
$5.00 per pair. 
MATHEWS & TUBBS 
Vermontville, Mich. 


<i a 
MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR 
Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or Hutches. 
Get Facts. 
607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME 


Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, game. 
33 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
327 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS, FUR RABBITS, MINK, 
MUSKRAT. 


Tell me how vou are situated and I’ll show you how to 
make big profits. : 


707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


DECOYS, $5 DOZ.; DUCK CALLS, $1.75; 


Grass Duck Blinds, 50c. running ft.; Decoy Paint, Glass 
Eyes, ete. Write for Catalog. 
SOUTHERN MAIL ORDER CO. 


Pascagoula, Miss. 
se eenerenesannssnsiessssetsnseeieeeeeesp 


FOR SALE 


Gold Certificate Chinchillas, four months old, $3.00 each. 
Also SUPERIOR MUSKRATS for fall delivery, 


SUPERIOR FUR COMPANY 


Clinton, Iowa 


MUSKRATS AND MINK 


Best northern Ohio stock, sex and live delivery 
guaranteed. 
LOTRIDGE FUR FARM, Port Clinton, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 

B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 


Better Wild Rice Seed 
From Northern Minnesota Lakes. 
Fair Prices. Write for literature. 


GOPHER STATE WILD RICE COMPANY 
Callaway, Minnesota 


Wild Rice Seed from the Land of 
Lakes 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE COMPANY 
Laporte, Minnesota 


Wild Rice for Ducks, Muskrats and Fish 


Write for special price on our seed rice for immediate 
delivery. We specialize in the Giant wild rice seed. 
Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH 
Breeder dark high grade -mink. 
R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 








Live Muskrats—Black or Brown. 
DELIVERY beginning in October. Order now to avoid being 
disappointed. We are experienced and reliable. Write for 
terms and prices. Large contracts and foreign orders 
solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-9, Chester, Penna. 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES 
$4.00 per hundred; $2.25 per fifty, postpaid. 
MYRON L. ERDLEY 
Swineford, Pa. 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES 
$4.00 per hundred, $2.25 per fifty, Postpaid. 


PERON SNYDER, Middleburg, Pa. 
READ THE SPORTSMAN’S _ 
CALENDAR 
on page 702 of this issue. 
Know what is going on in the 
outdoor field. 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 
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ualit y Knives 
Your choice of any one of these 4 knives for a club of 
only two yearly subscriptions to Forest AND STREAM at 
$2.50 each. These knives are made by the Remington 
Arms Co. which is a guarantee of their good quality. & 


Your own subscription can be counted as one of the 
subscriptions required. 


Official Knife, Boy Scouts of 


America, Regulation Size 


TAG handle; four blades, 1 Large Spear, Crocus Polished, 
and Etched with Scout Insignia; 1 Combination Bottle Opener 
and Screw Driver, 1 Can Opener, Both Blue Glazed, 1 Punch, 
Blued Inside, Polished Back; Nickel Silver Bolsters, Shackle, 
Rivets and Emblem Shield; Brass Lining, Miller Center Scale 
and Reinforced Lining on Punch Blade Side. ye RS 3333 
Length, closed, 334 inches 


Remington Sheath Knife 


ENGTH Overall 8% in. Blade Length 4% in. Blade 

and Tang One Solid Piece Steel Forging, With Strong 

Durable Keen Cutting Edges; Set Ready for Immediate 

Use. Handle, Leather, Colored Fibre and Brass Discs; 

Nickel Silver Thumb Guard; Hard, Cast Aluminum Cap. 

Handle Securely and Solidly Locked with Countersunk 

Brass Nut. Sheath of Oak Tanned Leather with Snap 
—— Fastener Loop. 

RH 32 Weight, with Sheath, 8 oz. 


Remington Stag Handle 


S* Blades, 1 Large Spear, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 
Screw Driver-Cap Lifter, 1 Clip, 1 Can Opener and 1 Cork- 
screw, Blue Glazed, 1 Punch, Blued Inside, Polished Back, 
Nickle Silver Bolsters, Shackle, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining. 


Length, closed, 312 inches 


Remington Sheath Knife 


ENGTH Overall 10 in. Blade Length 5 in. Forged Blade, 
With Strong, Durable, Keen Cutting Edges; Set Ready for 
Immediate Use. Handle, Genuine Walnut, Shaped to fit the 
Hand, Securely Fastened to Blade with Three Nickel Silver 
Telescope Rivets, Thong Hole in Butt End. Sheath of Oak 
Tanned Leather with Snap Fastener Loop and Pocket Contain- 
ing Carborundum Sharpening Stone. 
RH 405 Weight, with Sheath, 8 oz. 


When ordering be sure to state number of knife desired and remit tox 


Forest ann Stream, tnc., 
80 Lafayette Street New York, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify. you. 
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’ Did you ever con- 

Do you know how to struct a lamp in the 
make a sun _ dial? woods? This hune- 


This Indian or shad- er's lamp is made 
poses? Here is ow clock has twenty- from a clam shell 
the bowline, that four rays, with a with a cotton cloth 
neither slips nor pointer towards the or twisted rag in oil 
jambs, north pole. or melted grease. 


How Good a 
Woodsman are You? 


Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much 

as a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you Cini eet tls 
construct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? oe 
Remedies in case of sickness? Could you make bows, nests? Cin you 
arrows, fishing tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 


How many different kinds of shelters 
can you build? Ten poles are used for 
this tent. Tepee cover lashed to tenth 


Can you light a fire with- 
out matches? There are 
various ways of doing it. 
The illustration shows the 
use of drill, block, tinder, 
bow and socket. 


Can you tie all 
kinds of knots 
for various pur- 


Which is the right 
way to lay a camp 
fire? The upper pic- 
ture is correct. 


identify animals 
by their tracks? 


The titles of the six books are Hiking and Canoeing, Animals and 
Birds, Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky, Wild Animals. Everyone 
who loves the out-of-doors will find these the most fascinating of books. 
Master woodsman and master story teller, Ernest Thompson Seton always 
has something new and interesting to tell you. Here are over 1700 pages 
of interesting information and entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, ceremonies, pioneer tales. 


AVE you ever really camped out? 
Have you ever been dependent on your 
own wits alone for the most primitive 

essentials of life? Perhaps you never have. 
Perhaps you never will be. But everyone who 
goes into the big timber should know how to 
take care of himself—should be able to depend 
upon his own resources. And your every out- 
door experience will be made infinitely more 
interesting and comfortable if you know the 
art of woodcraft. It is amazing how much 
you can do with the materials Nature supplies 
if you are skilled in the ways of the woods. 
The illustrations above suggest just a few 


Examine These Books 


FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will gladly send the six volumes 
of The Library of Pioneering and Wood- 
craft, beautifully bound in National Blue 
Cloth and profusely illustrated with 


of the simple but valuable devices that make 
life pleasanter and easier for campers. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others are fully ex- 
plained in that wonderful set of outdoor books 
for young and old: 


more than 1450 photographs and draw- 
ings by the author, for 5 days’ inspec- 
tion. Return them at our expense if you 
choose, or send only $1 first payment, then 
$2 a month till a total of $11 has been 
paid, an astonishingly low price for books 
of such charm and worth. No risk. A 
world of pleasure awaits you. Mail the 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON coupon NOW. 

Who does not know Ernest 
Thompson Seton, the world re- 
nowned naturalist whose vast 
knowledge of woodcraft and 
campcraft is made yours in one 
of the most interesting sets of 
books ever published? Examine 
it free. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below. 


No one knows more about outdoor life than Ernest 
Thompson Seton. No one has studied the lives of 
Indians and pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge of the beau- 
ties and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 
small winged creatures, wild and domestic animals. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-649 


Garden City New York 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-649 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for free examination, the Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
author, and handcomely bound in National Blue Cloth. I shall 
either return the books within 5 days or send only $1 as first 
payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $11 has been paid 
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Made by the 


makers of 
WINCHESTER 


Guns and 
Ammunition 


Fishing Tackle 


Flashlights and 
Batteries 


Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 


Cutlery— Tools 
Ice and Roller 


Skates 


Radiators 
Cores and 
Tubes | 


UERED LEADER 


True Variety in Sport 
V ARIETY is the spice of sport and a good repeating shotgun 


gives the sportsman a much wider and more varied range of 
shooting than any other type of gun he owns. 

If you haven’t one already, therefore, make your next gun a 
Winchester Model 12 (6-shot hammerless repeater) or a Win- 
chester Model 97 (6-shot hammer repeater). 

One of-these guns will prove a happy choice to unlock for 
you a treasure chest of real sport. Model 12, known as the “‘per- 
fect repeater” for its beautiful action, lightness, strength and 
balance and Model 97, six shot hammer gun, are shotgun mas- 
terpieces. They offer you a choice of two popular types of gun 
with those exclusive Winchester qualities represented by the 
world recognized Winchester Proof Mark. 

In Winchester Guns, of course, always shoot Winchester 
Ammunition. They are made for each other and for true variety 
in sport. With Winchester Lacquered Leaders, Winchester Re- 
peater Speed-Loads, Winchester Repeaters and Winchester 
Rangers, you’ll find shotshells that meet every shooting need in 
both purpose and in price. Ask your dealer or write for our 
FREE booklets—“‘The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” 
and “The Winchester Idea.” 


SPEED-LOADs 


oo 


Winchester pocket 
knives offer mo! 
patterns for out-oj- 
door purposes. I 
ical are the 3% inch 
Regulation Cav 
Knife (bottom) «n 
the 514 inch Sve 
Center Hunti: 
Jack with its big, 
useful sabre clip 


blade (top). 


| eee WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven,conn,vs.s i i 





